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One of the soldiers with a spear opened his side, 
and immediately there came out blood and water. 

With everlasting love God hath loved us; therefore, 
when lifted up from the earth, he drew us in mercy 
unto his Heart. 


From Lauds of the Feast of the Sacred Heart. 
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draw upon all Catholic magazines and 
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Social Security and You 
The payoff By MICHAEL EVANS 


If J. P. Morgan quits his job to 
morrow, the U. S. treasury will send 
him a check for $41.20 every month 
as long as he lives. All he has to do is 
ask for it. The chances are Mr. Morgan 
doesn’t know he’s entitled to govern- 
ment money and cares less. But to 
roughly 75,000,000 of us that check is 
worth looking into. You see, $41.20 
is what Mr. Morgan can legally draw 
if he retires under the Social Security 
Act. It may be a surprise but about 
six out of ten of us are, under certain 
circumstances, entitled to checks, too. 

The reason why it may be a surprise 
is that there’s not much sex appeal 
about the U. S. Social Security Admin- 
istration. It doesn’t boast a sound truck 
or even a crew of cowboy crooners. 
But Social Security does happen to 
have something which Dr. Townsend 
and the $30-Every-Thursday people 
can’t match. That is cold cash, and 


Condensed from Coronet* 


this year that cold cash is being laid 
on the line, not only to old folks but 
to young widows, children, fathers and 
mothers, dependents and orphans. In 
fact, the Social Security folks can’t even 
estimate how many persons might pos- 
sibly get benefits under the required 
conditions. The 75,000,000 figure is 
only a guess. It may run 10,000,000 
higher or lower. 

Up to now your only contact with 
Social Security has been a white-and- 
blue card with your account number 
stamped on it and an odd-figured pay- 
check which reminds you that Uncle 
Sam is taking his tax each week. That’s 
why the Charles and Mary Beards of 
the future are going to mark down 
1940 as memorable. This is the year 
of the Great Payoff. This year, for 
the first time since the Founding Fa- 
thers did their stuff, the Federal treas- 
ury started to pay pensions to folks like 


* 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. March, 1940. 
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us who have done nothing more extra- 
ordinary than pay our taxes. 

Here are some examples: 

Jim Reed was a young fellow just 
turned 30 and one of the best young 
men in the Sternum & Brackett adver- 
tising agency. He was earning about 
$7,000. Next year he was slated for 
the real money but, what with the 
youngster and all, he and Marge hadn't 
had a chance to accumulate many re- 
sources. Marge fainted when old man 
Sternum told her Jim had died in the 
plane crash. They'd only made two 
payments on their Cape Cod cottage. 
Outside of a $5,000 insurance policy, 
Marge’s total assets were the kid’s bank 
account and a couple of baby bonds. 
What did Social Security do? It pro- 
vided her a pension of $51.50 a month, 
enough to enable her to go back to 
her parents in Iowa and save her little 
nest egg to send the kid to college. 

Or look at Steve Meriweather, just 
out of school and starting in with a big 
electrical equipment outfit. Steve had 
been going with his girl all through 
State University but marriage was as 
far away as ever. His dad’s job at the 
milling office wouldn’t last much long- 
er and then Steve was bound to send 
most of his small paycheck to help out 
back home. Steve’s dad lost his job 
this year, as expected, but Steve got 
married just the same. Reason: Social 
Security sent Steve’s dad and mother 
a check of $46.35 every month, plenty 
to keep them comfortably on their little 
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chicken farm on the outskirts of town. 

Then there was Hazel Smith. She 
was making $75 a week as a stylist for 
a Fifth Avenue Store. Her father was 
dead and she supported her mother 
back in Columbus, Ohio. Hazel work- 
ed herself into pneumonia and even 
sulfapyridine didn’t save her. Hazel’s 
mother was a comfortable, old-fashion- 
ed person who baked grand pies but 
had never earned a dollar in her life. 
Social Security kept her off the relief 
roll. It sent her $20.60 a month. 

Now let’s look at how Social Secur- 
ity has performed these various small 
miracles. As you can see, it’s not pure- 
ly an old-age pension plan. Rather, 
the setup combines a retirement an- 
nuity with a kind of life insurance. 
Here is a simple explanation. 

If you live to the age of 65 you get 
a pension for the rest of your life and 
one for your wife, too, when she is 65. 
If you die before that, your wife, chil- 
dren or certain other close dependents 
get a monthly annuity. The amount 
of the pension or annuity depends on 
your salary and how long you've been 
covered under the system. 

The formula for figuring out what 
pension you're entitled to is easy. Take 
40% of the first $50 of your average 
monthly salary. Add 10% of the re- 
mainder of your salary up to $200. 
Note this result and to it add 1% of it 
for each year you’ve been covered by 
the system. That sum is your pension. 

Example: You've earned $250 a 
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month for 10 years. Your pension is 
$44 a month ($20 plus $20 plus $4). 

But that pension at 65 is just a 
starter. If your wife is also 65 she 
gets a pension of half yours. If yours 
is $44 your wife's would be $22, or a 
total for the two of you of $66. If you 
had a child still under 18 he would 
be entitled to another $22. That adds 
up to $88 but you actually get only 
$85 because $85 is the top pension 
which the law allows. 

Now, let’s suppose that instead of 
retiring at the age of 65 you should 
die at the end of ten years’ coverage? 
What then? If you left a wife and 
youngster under 18 they’d have a pen- 
sion of $55, your widow getting $33 
(three-fourths of your $44 benefit) and 
the child $22 (one-half your benefit). 
If you had two children the total 
would be $77. There’s one catch here, 
however. Those pensions are paid 
only until the child is 18. Then they 
stop, both to the widow and the child. 
But when the widow reaches 65 the 
pension starts up again at the same 
rate of $33. 

If you aren’t married when you die 
and had been supporting your parents 
each is entitled when he or she reaches 
65 to a pension of half your full ben- 
efit ($22 apiece in this case). 

Should you die and leave no one at 
the time of your death entitled to a 
pension, the government will pay your 
widow or children or parents a lump 
sum equal to six times the monthly 
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benefit to which you were entitled. In 
this example that would be $264. If 
she didn’t get married again, your 
widow would still get a $33 pension 
when she reached 65. 

Naturally, the system is complicated. 
You can see how many quirks there 
must be. For instance, pensions to 
widows under 65 and to children stop 
when the youngster reaches 16 unless 
the child is in school. If the child is 
still in high school or has gone on to 
college the pension runs until he is 18. 

There are many, many people who 
aren’t covered by the act and who 
won't share in its benefits unless they 
are closely related to someone who is 
covered. These include persons who 
were 65 before the act got going in 
1936 and who haven’t worked in the 
last year or two. Or persons who 
work for themselves, like doctors, law- 
yers and other professional men. Or 
farmers, farmhands, housemaids, gar- 
deners, cooks and others in domestic 
service and persons in some non-profit 
or state-supported institution. 

But there is a brighter side, especially 
for older persons and folks who earn 
very small incomes. They have a 
chance to obtain annuities at bargain 
rates which make Ponzi’s fabulous 
promises look like chicken feed. There 
probably hasn’t been a chance for so 
large a net return on small outlay since 
the days of the Cherokee strip. 

Joseph Smith is nearly 65. So is his 
wife. He has had almost no work for 
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several years. If he can persuade some- 
one tomorrow to give him a job at $50 
a month for a year and a half, he and 
his wife will go on Uncle Sam’s pay- 
roll at $30 a month for the rest of 
their lives. If his wife dies, he will 
continue to get $20 a month. [If he 
dies, she gets $15 anyway. The value 
of that annuity, should you go out and 
buy it from the insurance company, 
would be about $3,931. But in wages 
Joseph Smith’s pension would cost only 
$900, making a return of more than 
fourfold on the investment. The cost 
of Smith’s annuity in taxes would be 
only $18, of which he would pay $9. 
Reckoned on his $9 tax, Joseph Smith’s 
profit figures out at about 43,600%. 

Spectacular results like that are com- 
mon for low-bracket workers. There’s 
a provision of the law which limits a 
pension to 80% of a worker's salary. 
But there’s another provision which 
fixes the minimum pension at $10 for 
a single man, $15 for a man and wife, 
and $20 for a man with two depend- 
ents. That makes such a situation as 
this possible: 

A man and his wife are 65 and they 
have a youngster under 18. If he can 
earn $50 every three months for ‘18 
months he'll get a pension for his fam- 
ily of $20 a month. His pension ac- 
tually exceeds the pay he earned by 
$3.34 a month. The taxes he pays for 
that $20 pension total only $3. For 
$3 in taxes he gets a benefit worth 
roughly $2,500. 


The answer to these amazing re- 
turns is, of course, as you probably 
have already guessed, that the system 
is weighted to pay better pensions, pro- 
portionally, to those with low incomes 
and a few years of coverage than to 
those with larger incomes and more 
years of coverage. Pensions do not in- 
crease progressively with higher in- 
come. To obtain a pension twice as 
large as that paid to a man who earns 
$50 a month you must earn not $100 
but almost $250. When you have been 
in the system ten years you get a pen- 
sion not quite 10% higher than you 
would if you’d had only three years 
of coverage. And even after paying 
social security taxes for 40 years your 
pension increases by just about one- 
third. 

Every person who is covered by the 
plan, and all his dependents, has a cash 
investment in Social Security. For most 
of us this investment will pay its divi- 
dends in time of real need because 
Social Security checks start flowing 
when someone’s breadwinner dies. Ig- 
norance is going to cost widows, chil- 
dren and aged parents a government 
pension to which the law entitles them. 
For remember this. No matter what 
pension they are authorized to draw, 
no check will be issued unless an ap- 
plication is made. If you're in doubt 
whether there’s a pension waiting for 
you or your survivors, write the Social 
Security Board, Washington, D. C. 
That’s what it is there for. 

















Monument made of mud 


The sun was just rising over the 
tops of the mesquite trees when the 
black-robed man got to his feet. Father 
Kinot looked down on the sleeping fig- 
ures of the Spanish soldiers who were 
helping him explore this desert coun- 
try. It was called Arizona by the 
farming Indians in the year of the 
Lord, 1694. 

The explorer turned west. He gasped 
astonishment. Out of the level floor 
of the desert rose the four-story ruins 
of an ancient building! His shout 
brought the weary men to their feet, 
swords and harquebuses in their hands, 
ready for action. 

“Look,” said their leader excitedly. 
“La Casa Grandel” The old priest had 
found something unlike any other In- 
dian ruin. Even then the Big House 
was a crumbling ruin; Father Kino 
wrote that it appeared to be at least 
200 years old at that time. In the next 
250 years it changed very little, except 
for the slow melting of its adobe walls 
under the rare desert rains. Today, it 
is a national monument, protected 
from the elements, and visited by an 
average of 36,000 people a year. 

The registration book wasn’t there 
for Father Kino and it wasn’t there 
when Pauline Weaver, a half-breed ex- 

+See CatHo.ic DicEst, March, 1940, p. 92. 


La Casa Grande 


By CHARLES C. NIEHUIS 
Condensed from the Catholic Boy* 


plorer from Virginia, stopped to look 
it over; but Weaver scratched his name 
and a date, 1832, in the adobe walls. 
That started it, and many other famous 
and near-famous names in_ early 
Arizona history are cut in the sturdy 
old walls. But now, since the first 
decade of the 20th century, the Na- 
tional Park men have taken charge of 
it, and you write your name in a book 
instead of on the wall. 

Estimated by archeologists to have 
been occupied as late at 1300, it is still 
in good condition, that is, for a house 
built of mud! (That’s right, for mud is 
what adobe really is.) It rises four 
stories above the desert floor. Try 
building even a child’s “castle” out of 
mud, and you will agree that con- 
structing a four-story apartment house 
of mud was no small feat in engineer- 
ing. The walls, 4 ft. thick at the bot- 
tom, were built without molds. The 
ancestors of the present day Southwest- 
ern Indians formed the foundations of 
these huge battlements by merely mak- 
ing a thick mud mixture and packing 
it as high as they could without its 
losing its form. When that layer was 
set, they would mold another on top 
of the first. They must have used a 
plumb line on the inside because the 
wall is straight up and down; on the 


* 1300 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. April, 1940. 
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outside the wall tapers in until at the 
top it is but 2 ft. to 18 inches thick. 

The huge structure built out of mud 
pies is in the center of a maze of other 
crumbling walls. Archeologists have 
determined that the two-acre tract was 
really a walled city, probably one of 
the first on the North American conti- 
nent. 

But why did they build the four- 
story building, really a skyscraper to 
them? Those who have studied it say 
it was a watchtower, because there 
seems to be no other logical reason for 
it. Today the sight-seer can walk into 
the ruins in an upright position, but 
he could not have done so in the build- 
ing’s heyday. Then the visitor was 
usually a marauding Apache, the Nazi 
of his day, usually murderously bent. 
And for that reason, in order to give 
such a fellow a proper reception, the 
architects built a sentry tower. The 
doorways were so low that any one 
entering would have to stoop down, 
putting himself in an ideal position for 
a war club! 

Casa Grande, approximately 75 ft. 
square, has an inner room, really an- 
other building or stronghold itself, 
which extended one story above the 
outer walls. The first floor of this in- 
ner room was filled in with dirt to re- 
inforce the foundation to carry the ex- 
tra height. The ceilings and the floor 
for the room above were made of log 
beams, a layer of ribs of giant cactus 
and a matting of arrowweeds covered 
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with a thick layer of adobe mud. 

Two objects of interest are in the 
inner room on the first floor. On the 
wall is a design, by the Indians or some- 
one of their day, of such planned pat- 
tern that a million haphazard drawings 
would not produce a replica. Yet, on 
the island of Crete, a third of the way 
around the world, is the only other 
maze of this same design which has 
ever been found! 

In the wall of the inner room there 
is a hole about the size of a broom 
handle. Imagine the surprise of the 
first white man who looked through 
it. He saw daylight! But he was in the 
inner room with walls 4 ft. thick 
around him, and what’s more, that 
room was surrounded by the outside 
walls of the building, also four feet 
thick! Examination disclosed two holes 
through the 4-ft. walls, in direct align- 
ment with each other. But that’s not 
all! Twice a year the rising sun is also 
in direct alignment with these two 
holes, and for a minute a ray of sun- 
light pierces the darkness of the inner 
room! A planting calendar? Well, 
that’s the scientists’ guess. 

And then came the day when some 
dumb visitor poked a crumpled paper 
into the hole. A caretaker pushed it 
out with a steel rod, but along with the 
paper came a bit of clay from about 
the hole. It had finger prints on it! 

Then speculation was rife as to 
whether there were more prints on the 
inside. At first it was thought that the 
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mud had been packed around a stick 
by the builders and the stick had then 
been pulled out to form the hole. Now, 
perhaps, it had been molded by hand 
—such little details make up the day 
of an archeologist. An all-consuming 
desire to inspect the inside of the holes 
fired everybody concerned with Casa 
Grande. A doctor made a suggestion 
and before he had time to say pharyn- 
gopalatine he was on his knees in front 
of the hole with his gastroscope poked 
into it examining the inside of it for 
fingerprints. A  gastroscope, as you 
probably know, is a dingus the doc 
pushes down your throat to get a look 
at the inside of your windpipe or gul- 
let. Yes, there were fingerprints in the 
holes. 

Among the ruins of the surrounding 
houses the archeologists found tiny 
round discs of stone, each with a hole 
bored through it. Evidently they were 
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beads to be strung for ornaments. 
Nothing exciting about that, but then, 
as it always happens, some guy asked, 
“How did they drill such a tiny hole 
in hard rock like that?” 

Months of labor and experimentation 
resulting from that question brought 
forth this interesting bit of informa- 
tion. The Indians had drilled those 
holes with a spear of cactus, the only 
possible drill they could have used. By 
twirling the little spear with thumb and 
forefinger they could drill a hole in a 
couple of days,—if they didn’t take 
time out to fight Apaches. 

La Casa Grande is a house of real 
mystery, an archeological oddity, and a 
record of Arizona history, from way 
back. Father Kino would no doubt be 
interested to know that his discovery 
is still intriguing men as it did him 
and his soldiers three and a half cen- 


turies ago. 


Cause of Depression 


One may understand why depressions follow in the wake of wars 
from a recent speech of the French consul general. He said: “A mere 
75-millimeter gun costs $6,800. The armament of an artillery regiment 
costs $2,750,000. A five-minute barrage along a one-mile front equals 
the price of a light field gun. Uninterrupted fire of certain type anti- 
aircraft guns would wear them out after 12 minutes. A marine mine 
is worth $1,650. A torpedo costs $12,000. A small cruiser firing for 
one minute spends $2,000. A large battleship firing for one minute 
costs up to $50,000.” This money is being paid out for destruction. 
There is absolutely no return on it as there would be in the case of 
construction. That is why no nation ever wins a war in modern times. 


The Ave Maria (6 April ’40). 





Holy Communion 
By MONSIGNOR pz SEGUR 
Condensed from a pamphlet* 


Our Lord is actually and wholly 
present in the Blessed Eucharist. This 
is of Catholic faith, and has always 
been believed. 

Holy Communion, properly speak- 
ing, is not destined to bring us into 
relation with Jesus Christ. Christians, 
living the life of grace, already possess 
Him. Nor is it the purpose of Holy 
Communion to give us the life of 
grace which results from our union 
with God. To be able to receive Com- 
munion, it is necessary to be united 
with Jesus by grace beforehand; other- 
wise to receive Him would be a sacri- 
lege. The true object of Communion 
is to maintain the sanctifying and 
vivifying union of our souls with God; 
to keep up within us spiritual and in- 
terior life, to prevent us from fainting 
in the combat of life, and from losing 
the sanctity which God has imparted 
to us in Baptism and Confirmation. 

The special grace of the sacrament 
of the Eucharist is therefore a grace of 
nourishment and perseverance. The 
soul can no more persevere in grace 
without Communion than the body can 
live without food. The strength of the 
body depends on its food; in the same 
way the sanctity of the soul depends on 
Holy Communion. Communion, un- 
derstand it well, is not a reward of ac- 
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quired sanctity; it is a means to reach 
sanctity, and it is never anything else 
than a means. And just as it is the 
nature of physical nourishment to be of 
frequent use for the life of the body, 
so it is also of the nature of Holy Com- 
munion to be of ordinary use in the 
life of a Christian. 

Such is the true idea which the 
Church gives us of the Blessed Euchar- 
ist. Hence the Council of Trent, in- 
voking the testimony of all Christian 
ages and of all the Fathers of the 
Church, formally expresses the wish to 
see all the faithful daily communicat- 
ing sacramentally at Mass, not to be 
satisfied with spiritual communion, in 
order to reap more abundantly of the 
fruits of the most Holy Sacrifice. 

It is true that to receive Communion 
worthily, a certain degree of sanctity 
is required. But this need not be the 
perfection of great saints and martyrs. 
The sanctity which is required to re- 
ceive frequently is within the reach of 
all Christians. It is simply the state 
of grace with a sincere will of avoiding 
sin and serving God faithfully. 

For a worthy Communion, then, our 
Lord only asks of you to be truly a 
Christian, and to be actuated towards 
Him by a sincere good will. Have you 
this will? Let your conscience answer. 


* Holy Communion. 1915. The Paulist Press, 401 W. 59th St., New York City. 31 pp. 
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If you have it not, you must acquire 
it; for otherwise hell will be your lot; 
if you have it, why not receive Com- 
munion to strengthen and increase it? 

If we waited to be worthy to ap- 
proach God, no one would ever re- 
ceive. Leave aside, then, this false hu- 
mility; the Church is well aware of 
your not being worthy to receive, and 
yet she invites you to receive often, 
very often. The Church does not make 
you receive because you are worthy 
of Communion, but because you need 
it in order to be less unworthy of your 
most holy and indulgent Master. She 
invites you to receive frequently, not 
because you are holy, but that you may 
become so; not because you are strong, 
but because you are weak and imper- 
fect, inclined to evil, easily seduced and 
led to sin. 

The dread of God is not a virtue. 
The true love of God casts out fear, 
because he who fears suffers, and loses 
that peace which surpasses all senti- 
ment and keeps our understanding and 
our heart in Jesus Christ. 

True humility is never separated 
from confidence. A theologian of the 
4th century, asking himself which of 
the two is more humble, he that re- 
ceives frequently or he that receives 
seldom, answers unhesitatingly: the 
more humble is the one who re- 
ceives Jesus Christ often; for it is a 
sign that he knows better his misery 
and feels more the necessity of remedy- 
ing it. 


HOLY COMMUNION 
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Possibly Holy Communion produces 
no effect on your senses, but it is not so 
with your will. I say this from ex- 
perience, as the daily witness of the 
admirable changes brought about by 
frequent Communion in well-disposed 
hearts. It is certain that if you seek in 
Communion sensible sweetness and de- 
votion, you may perhaps see it dim- 
inish in proportion as you receive more 
frequently. But it is not sensible devo- 
tion, nor tears, nor emotions, which 
you must seek in Communion. We 
must aim at what is substantial: the 
increase of Christian virtues, humility, 
meckness, self-denial, detachment, 
charity, and pay but little attention to 
sensible consolations which, after all, 
are but spiritual dainties. 

The fear of too great familiarity 
with holy things may be good, but it 
may also be bad. We must use good 
things but not abuse them. The dread, 
however, of the abuse must not pre- 
vent the use. Otherwise we could no 
longer do anything; for there can be 
abuse in everything. 

Who respected our Lord more than 
the saints? Yet did they not all love 
Him with the most tender and famil- 
iar affection? Among the Christians 
of our own acquaintance, who have 
the greater respect for God and His 
law? Are they not those who are 
more assiduous in their religious prac- 
tices? Not only must you not be afraid 
to familiarize yourself with Jesus 
Christ to make His reception in Com- 
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munion a habit; you must seek to form 
this holy habit. Good habits are as de- 
sirable as bad ones are dangerous. We 
may say that a man is a true and thor- 
ough Christian only when the service 
of God has become for him a habit, 
i.c., a second nature; now, Holy Com- 
munion is the center of this divine 
service. 

The Church urges you to receive 
often, and if possible, every day, but she 
does not oblige you to go to confession 
for every Communion. There is but 
one case, according to the Council of 
Trent, when we are obliged to confess 
before Communion: “when we know 
that we are guilty of a mortal sin.” 
Now, Christians who often approach 
the sacraments seldom fall into mortal 
sin. As to those less grievous faults, 
which are called venial, and which are 
common to human weakness, faith 
teaches us positively that we can fully 
efface them by a sincere act of the love 
of God and by repentance. 

You who hesitate to receive Com- 
munion on account of some venial sins 
committed since your last confession, 
listen to the Council of Trent, that 
great voice of the Catholic Church, de- 
claring that “Holy Communion pre- 
serves from mortal sins and effaces 
venial sins.” 

Understand this well. It is not con- 
fession but Communion that has been 
established to blot out daily faults. 
It consumes them as fire consumes 
straw; fire does not consume stones nor 
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iron; mortal sins are as stones and 
iron, and can only be crushed by the 
hammer of confession; straw represents 
those lighter faults which, alas, we 
commit daily, however sincere be our 
good will. Receive Communion with- 
out fear and with joy. Rest assured that 
you shall never annoy our good Lord 
by frequent, even daily, Communion. 

We must not only prepare ourselves 
for Communion, but we must humble 
ourselves before God, and beg Him to 
make up what is wanting in us. But in 
what should this preparation consist? 
Must we, as a preparation for Com- 
munion, make long meditations and 
multiply exercises of piety? Not at all; 
this is very good, no doubt, and very 
useful when we can afford time; but 
few persons can spare it for that pur- 
pose. The Church which exhorts us all, 
whatsoever our condition may be, to 
the frequent reception of Communion, 
is the first to say that we must, before 
all, fulfill the duties of our state of life. 
What must we do then to prepare 
worthily for Communion? We must 
lead a Christian life, ic., be careful 
about our prayers, often think of our 
Lord, and remain interiorly united 
with Him, watch over our natural dis- 
positions, in order to avoid even slight 
faults, seriously apply ourselves to the 
fulfillment of all our duties, in order 
to please God and exercise ourselves 
in humility and meekness. The true 
preparation for Communion is the 
manner in which we live; as the proper 
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thanksgiving is the manner in which 
we spend the day after having received 
our Lord. 

The Eucharist is the source of divine 
love; the colder you feel, the nearer 
you draw to the source of heat. Per- 
haps that dryness which makes you un- 
easy comes from a contraction of the 
heart and from rather too selfish a 
piety. In your Communion and in your 
prayers in general, do you think more 
of others than of yourself? Charity 
will bring you good fortune; your 
heart will expand when you think more 
of the salvation of your brethren, of 
the conversion of the wicked, and of 
the interest of the true faith. In pray- 
ing for others you will have sentiments 
and attention such as you have not 
when you think only of yourself. It is 
to be remarked, finally, that this dis- 
gust is almost always a temptation. 

Communion, even daily Commun- 
ion though it preserves us from griev- 
ous sins, does not make us impeccable. 
As long as we shall be in this world we 
shall sin, and the best among us are, 
in truth, but the least wicked. Let us 
be patient and bear with ourselves, 
since Jesus bears with us. Thus acted 
the saints; thus acted the first 
Christians. Though not making you 
perfect, Communion will diminish your 
faults little by little, and make you 
grow imperceptibly in piety and wis- 
dom. 

You say you fear by receiving fre- 
quently to scandalize persons who 
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know you? If you mean those half 
Christians who understand nothing of 
the things of God, although they ob- 
serve some practices of religion, let 
them talk; their blame is almost praise. 
If you mean, on the contrary, pious 
persons, be sure, you will never scan- 
dalize them, or even astonish them, if 
you live like a true Christian. Do you 
know what scandalizes in one who re- 
ceives often? It is not his Commun- 
ions, but his negligence, notwithstand- 
ing his frequent Communions, in 
checking his evil dispositions and in 
making his life tally with his religious 
practices. 

Allow yourself to be judged, not by 
grumblers, who are ever ready to be 
scandalized and find fault with every- 
thing, but by an experienced director, 
who may guide you according to the 
spirit of the Church. In conclusion, 
watch carefully over yourself; be on 
your guard against scruples no less 
than against relaxation. Daily renew 
your good resolutions, and mind as 
little as possible what is said about 
you. 

The confessor, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the spiritual director, is the 
priest who guides us in the way of 
Christian perfection. We are not 
obliged to take a director, but nothing 
is wiser and more according to Cath- 
olic practice than to allow ourselves to 
be guided in the path of piety by a 
holy and experienced priest. Nothing 
is wiser, when we have chosen a good 
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spiritual director, than to follow his 
advice with docility, and abide by his 
decisions, especially in a practice so im- 
portant as that of frequent, and still 
more of daily Communion. All theolo- 
gians agree on this point. No one is 
a good judge of his own cause. There- 
fore, if you wish to serve God with all 
your heart, choose with the greatest 
care the priest who is to direct you. 

Monthly Communion is good, no 
doubt, but it would be an error to think 
that it satisfies the wish of the Church 
and that it is an act of great piety. St. 
Francis of Sales does not think so; he 
declares that the longest time between 
the Communions of a Christian who 
has any care for his soul should not 
exceed a month. Monthly Communion 
must be considered, not as a maximum, 
but as a minimum. 

As a practical rule, I know nothing 
more sensible and more simple than 
what St. Thomas says on Holy Com- 
munion. “When anyone knows by ex- 
perience that daily Communion in- 
creases in his heart the love of God, 
that his respect for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment does not suffer by it, he ought to 
receive every day.” If such be the 
case, receive daily. If you are satis- 


fied with weekly Communion, you are 
free to do as you please; but you are 
not a frequent communicant according 
to the positive teaching of the holy 
Doctors. Frequent Communion means 
receiving three or four times a week. 
At all events, do not accustom your- 
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self, as says St. John Chrysostom, “to 
measure Communion by time; it is the 
purity of conscience which makes it 
time to receive.” And St. Augustine 
says, “He that has not the necessary 
dispositions to receive frequently, does 
not have them to receive even once in 
the year.” 

Children, as well as grown-up per- 
sons, can and should receive frequently. 
Our Lord does not ask of them what 
they cannot give, and knows better 
than we do that levity which frightens 
us. But He knows also, and better 
than we do, that innocence is the most 
precious of all treasures; that the devil 
is anxious to rob children of it at an 
early age, and that Communion alone 
can protect them against his snares. 
One never receives too often when he 
receives well; and to receive well, it 
is enough to receive our Saviour with 
sincere good will. This applies to 
children as well as to adults. Experi- 
ence proves that nothing is more sin- 
cere than the good will of a child who 
has just made his first Communion, He 
loves Jesus Christ, wishes to possess 
Him. Why not satisfy his desire? He 
is often more worthy to receive Him 
than we who disdain his piety. For a 
child, a week is a month; at that age 
impressions succeed each other vividly 
and rapidly. 

The rule should be for a Christian 
child to receive from his first Com- 
munion, every Sunday and _ festival 
day, unless his director, or his parents 
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notice in him an evident want of good 
will, and even then great circumspec- 
tion should be used in keeping him 
away from the holy table; for at once 
the danger of corruption is at hand, 
that danger which chills a mother’s 
heart, and which Holy Communion 
alone wards off efficaciously. 

In the first ages of the Church chil- 
dren as well as adults were admitted 
to daily Communion. They used to 
draw from the Eucharist that vigorous 
sap of Christian life, that pure spirit 
of faith, prayer and fervor which has 
given to the Church saints and martyrs 
not over 10, 12, or 15 years of age. The 
hand of God has not been shortened. 
The same means will, in our day, pro- 
duce the same effects, and Communion 
given to children will still create in 
them the germ of sanctity. 

“We fear,” say some parents, “that 
our child should become too pious, 
and at last wish to become a priest.” 
Are then piety and vocation the same 
thing? To dread a vocation is already 
on the part of Christian parents a very 
strange disposition, for the consecration 
ot oneself to God is certainly the “best 
portion,” and a blessing for the whole 
family; but to dread piety is sheer 
nonsense. Piety is the only real good, 
the only true happiness. 

What I have said of children applies, 
with still greater force, to young people 
from 16 to 20 years of age, in those 
dreadful years when the struggle 
against passions is rendered more dan- 
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gerous from the corrupting examples 
of the world, and from a thousand ex- 
terior difficulties. St. Philip Neri, who 
devoted his life to the sanctification of 
the Roman youth, and whose testi- 
mony has the double weight of angelic 
sanctity and of special experience, de- 
clared that frequent Communion, to- 
gether with a tender devotion towards 
the blessed Virgin Mary were, he 
would not say the best, but the only 
means to preserve a young man in 
good morals and in a life of faith, to 
raise him in his falls and strengthen 
him in his weakness. 

The young man is placed between 
two extremes: between the fatal love 
of his rebellious flesh, which dishonors 
and ruins him, and that of the most 
holy, most adorable flesh of the 
Saviour, which sanctifies and preserves 
him, and gives him strength to conquer 
his passions. He must choose; if he 
rejects this second love, he will be en- 
slaved by the first. At 18 or 20, pur- 
ity is not possible without Communion, 
much less that energy and all those 
promising virtues which make a young 
man what is most charming and most 
amiable on earth. 

“Receive often, Philothea,” says the 
amiable St. Francis of Sales, “as often 
as you can according to the advice of 
your spiritual Father. By often ador- 
ing and feeding on beauty, goodness, 
and purity itself in this divine Sacra- 
ment, you also shall be all beautiful, 
good, and pure.” 








Information Center No. 1 


By SISTER MARY CLARE, S.N.D. 
Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


A little old nun, as big as she is 
little, and as young as she is old, is 
Sister Marie Dominic, of the Sisters 
of St. Dominic, Adrian, Mich. For ten 
years now she has occupied a public 
office on the busiest corner of Cincin- 
nati’s downtown section, and Cin- 
cinnati is perhaps the only city in the 
world where you will find such a setup. 
Sister Marie Dominic is in charge of 
—no, I err, Sister Marie Dominic is 
Cincinnati’s Catholic Bureau of Infor- 
mation No. 1. Her office door stands 
wide open five days a week, from nine 
to four o'clock, and there is no red 
tape to be gone through to interview 
her. 

She agrees to give you any informa- 
tion you wish, but of herself only for 
the last ten years. This bureau of in- 
formation, now the mother of a whole 
network of inquiry bureaus spread out 
over greater Cincinnati, was conceived 
years ago in the apostolic mind of 
Archbishop McNicholas. He felt that 
the inquirers on matters religious 
should be able to have their questions 
answered with the same ease as they 
would be able to get information re- 
garding train schedules in any central 
station. And the bureau was to be 
just that—a central station, with a 
likable, well-informed person sitting at 


Travelers’ aid 


a desk ready to impart information on 
the vast resources of Christ’s Church. 

Ten years ago when the archbishop 
built a new chancery near the cultural 
center of the city, his dream became 
reality. You are beholding it. Just 
across the hall from where you sit is 
a large perpetual-adoration chapel. Ad- 
joining Sister's office is the office of the 
priest in charge of converts, and ad- 
joining his office is a general servicing 
office for the chancery building with 
switchboard, etc. All three offices are 
roomy and pleasant with double doors 
between them, as well as the doors 
opening into the hall. 

For ten years Sister Marie Dominic 
has sat here every day except Sunday, 
and in late years Saturday, with but 
one job: to help all comers to know 
Christ and His Church. People who 
would never ring the doorbell of a par- 
ish rectory or of a convent, who would 
be tongue-tied in the presence of a 
priest, bring their problems, large and 
small, to Sister Dominic, and after she 
has won their confidence she intro- 
duces them to a priest. Many of them 
become members of one of the inquiry 
classes conducted two evenings a week. 
If at the end of the inquiry-class ses- 
sion they wish to enter the Church 
they are directed to the pastor of the 


*Notre Dame, Ind. April 6, 1940. 
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parish within whose confines they re- 
side. Those who elect to remain with 
their first teacher may do so. 

Many who come for information are 
girls who have become engaged to 
Catholics and want to ask many ques- 
tions; others have good Catholic 
neighbors whose example has intrigued 


them into this questing for truth; © 


others are Protestants in whose 
path providence has thrown something 
Catholic, as the lady who found a 
rosary in the snow and brought it in 
and curiously asked all about it, and 
through it found her way home. Then 
there is the worried non-Catholic girl 
who married a fallen-away Catholic 
and is stirred to find out how to bring 
the careless one back to his Church 
since he will have naught of hers. 

A lady came in one day pulling her 
handkerchief to pieces. She was in 
great trouble and had gone from 
church to church of her own faith to 
find help, only to find them all locked. 
In her desperate need she came to the 
chancery because she had heard that 
Protestants too were welcome there. 
Sister not only assured her of a wel- 
come, but made her feel entirely at 
home by her kindly sympathy. Soon 
she was at the feet of Christ for good. 

Another lady, just released from the 
city hospital, told of a patient occupy- 
ing the bed next to hers, who had 
been crying and acting up frightfully 
until a Catholic priest came in and did 
something for her. After his visit she 


was an utterly different person and 
died sweetly and calmly. The inquirer 
wanted to know just what the priest 
had done for this lady to cause her to 
die so peacefully and happily, after she 
had been so frightened. She wanted 
to ensure for herself just such a happy 
death. 

During the depths of the depression 
many wealthy non-Catholic women 
came in for consolation. They were 
losing large sums daily and though 
they knew Sister Dominic could do 
nothing to keep their money from van- 
ishing, they said it made them feel 
better if she would only talk to them 
and pray with them. 

Although Sister Marie Dominic does 
give instruction to converts who can- 
not attend the regular evening classes 
conducted by the priests, this is not 
her main work, nor is it allowed to in- 
terfere with her main work. She is 
above all a bureau of information and 
the great value of her work lies in her 
unique position as a middleman be- 
tween the scattered flock and the shep- 
herd. She eases the way, breaks down 
prejudice and misunderstanding, and 
at the proper moment introduces pro- 
spective converts to a priest especially 
fitted to deal with them. It is not pos- 
sible to evaluate Sister’s work by sta- 
tistics for there is no record kept of 
those who have stopped in for comfort 
or enlightenment. Then, too, in the 
steady stream of visitors there are out- 
of-town guests from the near-by hotels. 
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One only knows that of the hundreds the Church and distribute them; she 
who have made a profession of faith would have discussion groups to which 
after instruction at the chancery, fully non-Catholics would be invited; she 
one-fourth have had in some way or would train Catholic pupils to be apos- 
other the gentle guidance of this nun. tolic-minded and by their example to 
Were she teaching in a high school influence non-Catholics in school and 
or college, Sister says she would use out; and finally and above all, she 
this simple program: she would pro- would urge her students to invite non- 
cure a goodly supply of pamphlets on Catholics to attend Catholic services. 


ty 


Hitler’s Hero 


Richard Wagner died in the year 1883 and the Third Reich was founded 
in 1937. Yet it is the musician who to a very large extent is responsible for the 
founding of the modern Germany that now so frightens us with its clamor for 
a new war. 

I realize as well as anyone that the World War and the treaty of Versailles 
also had a great deal to do with it. But the entire tragedy is dominated by the 
spirit of Richard Wagner. 

The French of the revolutionary era conquered the world to the tune of the 
Marseillaise, but Germany now steps forward to meet its final destiny while the 
orchestra plays the strains that carried Siegfried to his doom. And that music 
was composed by someone whose immediate ancestry was very possibly not of 
that purely Aryan variety without which no one is supposed to be able to under- 
stand the true inner spirit of the Teutonic race. 

I am sorry to mention this little irregularity in Wagner’s family tree. But 
the fact that he may well have had Jewish blood in his veins could explain 
another characteristic which has so greatly endeared him to the present-day 
Germany. Like so many people of mixed Hebrew-Gentile origin, Wagner always 
resented the Jewish part of his make-up, which in his case was undoubtedly 
responsible for his almost incredible musical virtuosity. He gave expression to 
this sentiment in the same brutal fashion with which he attacked everything 
that either displeased him or that seemed to stand between him and the final 
triumph of his ideas. And being one of the most accomplished virtuosi of vituper- 
ation who ever wielded a pen, he reached heights of meanness and abuse in 
his letters and in his articles which have rarely been surpassed and which (when- 
ever they were directed against some Hebrew antagonist) have made Richard 
Wagner one of the most popular heroes of modern Germany. 

From The Arts by Hendrik Willem Van Loon (Simon & Schuster, New York, 1937). 
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Ordination Day 


By JOHN DOHERTY, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


The seminary chapel is filled with 
a gaily clad throng. At the dot of 
seven A. M., the double line of deacons 
begins to move from the sacristy down 
the center aisle of the church. 

They are led by a trim, composed 
archpriest. At their appearance the 
colorful crowd rises and with side- 
glancing eyes surveys them. Each is a 
duplicate figure in white, a lighted 
candle in one hand, and over the other 
arm a folded chasuble. 

From the choir loft in the rear more 
expert eyes inspect and number them. 
Here, peering down, noting with satis- 
faction the hang of each alb, the twist 
of each cincture, and the fall of each 
stole, are seminarians to be ordained 
later. As their brethren pass below, 
a spontaneous murmur escapes. The 
count is right, 16. But to stocked 
memories other faces appear also. 
Stretching the line to twice its real 
length are figures, not actual, but in a 
way phantoms, the imaginary forms 
of those who had gone with these men 
only part of the way to the priesthood. 

The deacons file out through the 
rear door. They leave the congregation 
expectant. Suddenly the choir chants in 
Latin, Thou Art a Priest Forever, and 
the procession re-enters, escorting the 
stately ordaining bishop. 


From the choir loft the levites are 
studied individually. A thousand in- 
cidents of campus, classroom and table 
make each of them unique. In a few 
minutes they will all deserve the title, 
Father. Now, strangely, ridiculously, 
nicknames of preseminary days leap in- 
to.student minds to identify each of 
them. 

The bishop passes on to the altar. 
The deacons form a half circle in the 
sanctuary and kneel. The Ordination 
Mass commences. 

It begins like other Masses, but be- 
fore the bishop reaches the Gospel he 
will do for these young men what no 
one less than a bishop can do. Each 
move of the tall, dignified figure 
brings nearer to them the climax of 
their lives. He comes to the center 
of the altar and sits on a faldstool fac- 
ing them. 

Immediately a_ religious superior, 
gaunt, unassuming, self-effacing, steps 
up and calls to them: “Come forward, 
all ye who are to be ordained to the 
priesthood.” 

They rise: He names them: “Walter- 
ius Kupts! Antonius Pascarelli! Joannes 
Smith! Theophilus Scyzcs! Gulielmus 
O’Reilly! Fredericus Tisseront!” and 
so on through the 16 names. 

“Here!” each one answers like a 


*389 E. 150th St., New York City. June, 1939. 
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soldier eagerly responding to roll call. 

Out in the church are the Smiths, 
Kupts, Pascarellis, O’Reillys, Scyzcses, 
and Tisseronts and others, kith and 
kin, to many degrees. They are watch- 
ing eagerly. Perhaps these relatives— 
nuns, school teachers, doctors, store- 
keepers, nurses, salesgirls, stenog- 
raphers, politicians, bakers, laundresses, 
policemen—understand the ceremony 
as well as anybody. 

Like separate clans, indistinguishable 
in the general congregation, each fam- 
ily group is presenting one of these 
young men to God. At a precise mo- 
ment soon, the Holy Ghost will 
descend with a spiritual branding iron 
to sear the soul of that young man. By 
faith, they will see this mark as a 
contract between themselves and God, 
signed by the Holy Spirit. It is a 
pledge of power. Through the young 
priest they will be able to call divinity 
down upon themselves in many ways: 
upon the altar to be sacrificed for them, 
into the souls of their newborn chil- 
dren, upon their own heads bowed in 
repentence. 

“Do you know whether these men 
are worthy?” the bishop asks in Latin 
of their religious superior. 

The old superior knows that they 
are not worthy. He has told them 


scores of times not to dream that any- 
one could be worthy of the priesthood. 
But the answer is less his own than 
that of eagle-eyed spiritual directors, 
the novice master, the professors and 
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consultors, who through 12 years have 
weighed these young men well in the 
scales of Church wisdom and have 
not found them wanting. 

“As far as human frailty allows,” the 
religious superior says, “I know and 
bear witness that they are worthy of 
this office.” 

But his opinion is not enough. The 
bishop turns to the people. “Now as 
far as I can judge,” he tells them, 
“the conduct of these deacons about 
to be ordained priests is approved and 
pleasing to God. But the judgment of 
many ought to be sought. So freely 
deliver what each of you may know 
of their actions or their morals. Should 
any one have anything against them 
let him in God’s name and for God’s 
sake, come forward with confidence 
and speak. But let him be mindful of 
his own condition.” 

There is a pause. No one responds. 
Then the bishop instructs the deacons, 
“Since, beloved sons, you have been 
chosen by the voice of our brethren to 
be consecrated as our helpmates, keep 
the purity of your lives in unsoiled 
holiness. Realize what you are doing. 
Conform to the actions you perform. 
May your doctrine be spiritual medi- 
cine to the people of God. May the 
odor of your lives be the delight of the 
Church of Christ.” 

The 16 candidates prostrate them- 
selves upon the sanctuary floor. By 
this act of humility, each young man, 
his head resting on an outstretched 
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arm, proclaims to the blessed Trinity, 
to the holy Mother of God, to all the 
angels, to the holy apostles, martyrs, 
virgins, widows and confessors, to the 
bishop who please God will ordain 
him, to the clergy grouped in the sanc- 
tuary, to his superiors who may send 
him whithersoever they will, to the 
students up in the choir loft, his par- 
ents and brothers and sisters that he 
is but dust before the breathing of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Meanwhile, the bishop leading, the 
congregation storms Heaven. 

“Christ, hear us.... 

“God the Father of Heaven, have 
mercy on us.... 

“Holy Mary, pray for us.... 

“All ye holy angels and archangels, 
pray for us . 

“That Thou wouldst vouchsafe to 
bless, sanctify and consecrate these 
elect, we beseech Thee hear us.” 

There are signs of great attention in 
the choir loft. The students know that 
in the words and signs now to come is 
the making of the priest. 

The deacons rise. They come two 
by two before the bishop. He lays 
his hands upon their heads but says 
nothing. They form a straight line 
before the altar. 

Now many priests gather from every 
part of the chapel. From one deacon 
to the other they go, imposing hands 
on the head of each. They, themselves, 
represent the priesthood in all types 
and ages, There are venerable priests 
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on whom the sun of the golden jubilee 
has set; young priests on whose hands 
the oil of last Ordination is hardly dry. 
There are monsignori and country 
curates, missionaries and mentors of 
the classroom. The dignity of the 
priesthood sits equally on each. Each 
presses fervently the heads of the can- 
didates. Each one would communicate 
priestliness to them in the form, es- 
pecially, of that virtue which his own 
work shows so necessary. 

From the deacons they go to the 
bishop at the altar. Their right arms 
are uplifted over the levites while the 
bishop calls out to God: “Bestow, al- 
mighty Father, upon these Thy ser- 
vants, the dignity of the priesthood.” 

Come Holy Ghost, the choir sings in 
Latin while each candidate holds forth 
his hands to be anointed with blessed 
oil. 

A chalice of wine and a host on a 
paten of gold are brought forward. 
The bishop places these in the hands 
of those being ordained saying, “Re- 
ceive the power to offer sacrifice to 
God, and to celebrate Mass as well for 
the living as for the dead; in the name 
of the Lord. Amen.” 

When he begins Mass again it is not 
alone. Sixteen newly made priests cel- 
ebrate with him. They say the Mass 
prayers aloud and all as one. They 
come to the Consecration. If one should 
rush ahead now he alone might offer 
the Sacrifice, the others speak their 
words in vain. Carefully, in unison 
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with the bishop, they utter the words 
of Christ: “This is My Body.” 

In Holy Communion they take to 
themselves for the first time the same 
hosts that their own words have con- 
secrated. And thus they consummate 
the first miracle of their newly given 
supernatural powers, the Mass. 

The sanctuary is cleared at last of 
all but the priests of God. They stand 
in priestly garments on the altar steps, 
their backs to the congregation. The 
most emotional moment is here. 
Strong is the one who does not show 
tear-stained eyes as they turn together 
to face their relatives. 

Stretching out both hands towards 
the congregation they give their bless- 
ing, in unison, forming the sign of the 
cross and choking out the words. As 
they bless for the first time there comes 
to each young priest a swift vision of 
the priesthood. The Church Militant, 
350 million souls, now claims his serv- 
ice. He is in the front line now of the 
active priesthood, and in the very or- 
derly and businesslike routine of sav- 


ing souls he is the steward of Christ. 

From the pews the clans gaze fondly 
upon their spiritual scions. Receiving 
the general blessing they murmur their 
own private prayers: “God keep him 
as he is today. May Thy prayers never 
cloy on his lips, Thy ceremonies never 
grow stale to him. Keep tragedy out 
of his life, sin and scandal. May he 
never become a mockery to us, to him- 
self or to Thee. May no one ever 
hunger in vain for Thy Truth at his 
lips. May no soul through his fault 
go to Thee unbaptized, unprepared 
and unconfessed.” 

A sudden excitement stirs the 
chapel. There is a rush to the altar 
rails. The priests are coming down to 
give individual blessings. A courtesy 
is shown to the parents as they bow 
beneath the anointed hands of their 
own flesh and blood. But after that, 
nuns vie with sales girls, lawyers with 
fruit vendors, policemen with politi- 
cians to receive the first personal bless- 
ing and to kiss the newly consecrated 
hands. 


Unholy Hollywood 


The cheap showhouse is even taking the place of churches. An old 
lady, full of rheumatism and misery, would wend her painful way to 
the show twice every Sunday, but she could not manage to go to 
church once. Her daughter, exasperated, remarked to her one day, after 
futile protestations and supplications, “All right, Mama, when you 
come to die, instead of calling for the priest, I will summon one of the 
ushers at the new Saenger theater to make your last moments easy.” 


From Wild Wisdom, column by Msgr. Peter M. H. Wynhoven (19 April ’40). 
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Religion and National Life 


U.S. papers please copy 


Among the incidental results of 
the evacuation scheme [in England] 
has been the discovery that large num- 
bers of town children are being brought 
up with no religious knowledge at all. 
Last Christmas, to take one example 
typical of many, a country parson asked 
a class of evacuated children, with an 
average age of 12, why we observe 
Christmas and who was born on the 
first Christmas day. Of those 31 chil- 
dren, 19 did not know the answer. 
Further questions showed that they 
knew absolutely nothing of the Bible 
and had never been taught to pray. Un- 
questionably the religious instruction 
given in many schools, both elementary 
and secondary, is quite excellent. Yet 
this does not alter the grim fact that in 
a country professedly Christian there is 
a system of national education which 
allows the citizens of the future to have 
a purely heathen upbringing. 

The common argument that, while 
the provision and supervision of “edu- 
cation” must be the business of the 
state, “religious instruction” must be 
considered as altogether the affair of 
the churches, is not only worthless but 
mischievous. It is mischievous because 
it encourages the fallacy that essential 
education can be completed by secular 
instruction alone, and that the teaching 
of religion is merely a kind of optional 


Condensed from The Times* 


supplement. The truth, of course, is 
that religion must form the very basis 
of any education worth the name, and 
that education with religion omitted is 
not really education at all. Yet in some 
of the schools provided by the state 
there is no religious teaching. In some 
of the secondary schools it is supplied 
for the junior pupils only, and dropped, 
as a subject comparatively unimportant, 
when they reach the upper forms. Un- 
der the system governing the elemen- 
tary schools it is treated as a subsidiary 
subject, to be disposed of in a prelim- 
inary half-hour before the real work 
of the day begins. 

In every other subject the educational 
authority rightly demands a_ high 
standard of competence from its teach- 
ers. But if those who give religious 
instruction have had no training for 
the work, or if a head teacher is open- 
ly antagonistic to Christianity, the state 
regards such matters as outside its pur- 
view, and does not interfere. While it 
maintains that the teaching of religion 
should be left mainly to the churches, 
it will only admit representatives of the 
churches exceptionally and under 
severe restrictions to teach religion in 
its schools. Again and again the odious 
fallacy recurs that education is one 
thing and religious instruction quite 
another. It is a right purpose of na- 
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tional education to produce men and 
women with healthy bodies and intelli- 
gent minds, and the immense sums de- 
voted to this purpose are well spent. 
Yet the highest educational aim is to 
produce good citizens. The basis of 
good citizenship is character, and a 
man’s character depends upon his be- 
liefs. How, then, can the state afford 
to ignore these simple truths, and to 
view the teaching of religion as a task 
with which it should have no direct 
concern? 

Meanwhile, the churches have done, 
and are doing, their utmost to check 
the decay of religious knowledge, 
which leads necessarily to the decline 
of religion itself. War-time conditions 
have provided them with some new 
opportunities, which they have been 
swift to use. “Welfare centers,” which 
in all but name are schools, have been 
opened for these children, and have 
proved immensely successful. In these 
unofficial schools religious teaching has 
been given its right place. In the recep- 
tion areas “the parish church as the 
place of worship and the center of the 
life of the community has become a 
familiar and homely building to the 
evacuated children, for many of whom 
corporate worship is a new experience.” 
It is also a real gain that “clergy, min- 
isters, and day-school teachers have 
been drawn into closer fellowship.” 
The newly formed National Youth 


Committee has likewise provided the 
churches with a new opportunity, but 
it is significant that some 60% of the 
boys and girls between 14 and 18 are 
found “to have no attachment of any 
kind to the Christian community.” 

Yet if the war has emphasized the 
deficiencies of our present educational 
system, something more than war-time 
expedients will be needed to remedy 
them. More than before it has become 
clear that the healthy life of a nation 
must be based on spiritual principles. 
For many years we have been living on 
traditions inherited from the past, in- 
stead of providing for the future. 
Christianity cannot be imbibed from 
the air. It is not a philosophy but a 
historic religion, which must dwindle 
unless the facts upon which it is 
founded are taught, and such teaching 
made the center of our educational 
system. It is upon such lines, with a 
bold disregard of obsolete controversies, 
that our state scheme of education 
needs to be recast. The highest of all 
knowledge must be given frankly the 
highest of all places in the training of 
young citizens. It will be of little use 
to fight, as we are fighting today, for 
the preservation of Christian principles 
if Christianity itself is to have no fu- 
ture, or at immense cost to safeguard 
religion against attack from without 
if we allow it to be starved by neglect 
from within. 











Doubling for Duffy 


High adventure 


Fortunately for me, I had met 
Father Duffy many years before War- 
ners thought of casting me, along with 
James Cagney, Jeffrey Lynn, George 
Brent and the rest, in a memorial to 
Father Duffy and his regiment. It was 
at the Lamb’s Club in New York, in 
1925, where he made one of his great 
humorous speeches. Even now I can 
remember some of his mannerisms and 
his way of talking. Those things stick 
with you when you're an actor, and 
they were a Godsend when the time 
came to play Father Duffy before the 
camera. 

I could tell you a lot about the re- 
search that went into recreating the 
character of Father Duffy for the 
screen. We pored over hundreds of 
photographs, all that we could find, 
and we talked to every person we could 
locate who had known him well. My 
task was to learn his peculiarities, his 
walk, and the way he had with the 
men he served with in the 69th. 

And the more we delved, the harder 
it would seem, sometimes, for as the 
man emerged he was always greater 
and better, and more of a character— 
and then there was his humor. It 
bubbled forth at all occasions. There 
was the time when he was at dinner 
with the late Cardinal Farley, then 


By PAT O’BRIEN 
Condensed from Extension* 


pastor of St. Gabriel’s, and the talk 
got around to pigs’ feet. A distin- 
guished guest said, “I could live on 
pigs’ feet all my life.” Young Father 
Duffy, who up to that moment hadn’t 
joined in the conversation, came 
through with, “Pigs have done it.” 

That was the kind of a man I was 
called upon to play. I was lucky at 
that, being Irish for as far back as the 
old country itself, and with my mother 
that proud of me to see me act the 
part. You see, she’d wanted me to be 
a priest and there was lots of talk about 
it as I grew up. But, of course, I was 
never good enough for that. They 
say—well, a few people have said, 
when they wanted to make me feel 
good—they say that some photographs 
of me resemble those of Father Duffy, 
and so that thought was a help when I 
started to play the rdle. 

Ordinarily, when an actor studies 
his part he’s either creating the réle, 
which is imaginary, or he’s doing a his- 
torical character no one ever saw. But 
here I was, with a terrific job to do. I 
had to be a man who was not only a 
great man, but whom so many persons 
vividly remember. Now, of course, I 
could do my best, with the aid of Perc 
Westmore, to look like Father Duffy, 
but that wasn’t nearly enough. I had 
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to know the man. Of course, I read 
Father Duffy's Story, read it again and 
again, and Chaplain Duffy of the 69th 
Regiment, N. Y., by Ella M. E. Flick, 
and all the other books and magazine 
articles and newspaper clippings we 
could find. Gradually I began to think 
I had the character. As I remember it, 
Father Duffy wrote some lines about 
himself, about like this: “I am intensely 
Irish, intensely Catholic and intensely 
American if anybody challenges my 
convictions; but if let alone, well, I’m 
just plain human.” 

And he added something about prej- 
udices. He hated prejudice and in- 
tolerance. That was so much of his 
character that I was happy when it 
was so well brought out in The Fight- 
ing 69th. As you remember, Father 
Duffy not only acted as Catholic chap- 
lain of his regiment, but looked after 
all the other men as well, no matter 
what their faith or race. I loved him 
for that, for he seemed to believe with 
me, that the Catholics could get along 
very well by themselves, for a while. It 
was the others who really needed some 
attention! 

I began to understand Father Duffy 
better and to believe I might attempt 
to portray him as I began to pick up 
the threads of his biography before he 
became famous as the Fighting Priest 
of the 69th. Irish as he was, he was 


born in Canada, and was brought up 
as a lad in Coburg, on the shores of 


His family was poor, 


Lake Ontario. 





June 


and he used to say of himself in later 
years, “I have been everything in life 
from a cook on a canal boat to a uni- 
versity professor.” 

The Fighting Priest was a born 
teacher, something we are likely to 
forget when we consider the more 
spectacular aspects of his career in 
France. He was, as a matter of fact, 
for 14 years a teacher at Dunwoodie 
before he ever took his first parish in 
New York’s Bronx. And thinking of 
these things, as I read and studied, | 
began to realize that the character | 
must portray was as quick and glib 
with his wit as Will Rogers, very much 
like him, indeed, with a thick varnish 
of Irishery—and on top of that, a pro- 
found philosopher. With this marvel- 
ous background, with all his broad 
humanities, with all his ready fun and 
foolishness, and withal, the great dig- 
nity of the man, it’s no wonder that he 
was loved by the men of the 69th. 

Father Duffy took all his fame light- 
ly enough, but the truth is that it often 
embarrassed him. He and Colonel 
Donovan carried it all off as a joke, 
pretending to compete with each other 
for headlines. Father Duffy used to 
say: 

“Those infernal youngsters of ours 
have been telling stories about both of 
us, most of which, at least those that 
concern myself, attest the loyalty of my 
friends better than their veracity. There 
is only one way to take it, as a joke. 
If either of us gets a clipping in which 
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his name is mentioned, he brandishes it 
before his company under the name of 
the other, challenging him to produce 
some proof of his being as great a hero. 
The other day, Captain Ryan gave 
Donovan an editorial about him from 
a paper in Watertown, N. Y. It was 
immediately brought to mess, and Don- 
ovan thought he had scored a triumph, 
but I countered with a quotation from 
a letter which said that my picture, 
jewelled with electric lights, had a 
place of honor in the window of a 
saloon.” 

“°Tis a quare world,” was Father 
Duffy’s chief philosophy. Though it 
must have been embarrassing for a 
man who'd spent years as a professor 
of metaphysics to face great fame and 
popularity, he had the grace and 
humor to feel that it was all highly 
amusing. He was The Iron Man, The 
Fighting Priest (the only weapon he 
ever carried was a spade), Front-Line 
Father Duffy and The Miracle Man, 
but he never took these titles too ser- 
iously. 

I don’t know that the public, gen- 
erally, realizes that most of us in Hol- 
lywood are pretty sincere, hard-work- 
ing people; that an enormous percent- 
age of the glamour stuff and the hoop- 


la is the work of columnists and press 
agents. My part of Father Duffy was 
most important to me, of course, a very 
high spot in my career, but I hesitate 
to suggest how many thousands of 
dollars were spent, how many hours 
and weeks and months consumed, in 
an effort to make everything that ap- 
peared in the picture technically cor- 
rect. 

For example, we are now preparing 
for a picture about Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame. Between work on an- 
other picture, the studio chiefs set me 
down in a screening room for hours at 
a time*to watch endless newsreels of 
Rockne. These would have been in- 
valuable in learning more about Father 
Duffy but, unfortunately, none could 
be found. We had it all to do by per- 
sonal contact, interviews and letters. 

Toward the end of his life, Father 
Duffy said this, “I have had the three 
things in life I always wanted—my 
Priesthood, High Adventure, and 
Loyal Friends.” 

I can say this for myself: to be Father 
Duffy for a little while before a cam- 
era was an ennobling experience, and 
to study his life and try to be some- 
thing like him was the greatest experi- 
ence any actor could have. 


“Three-sprinkle Catholics” are those who think that all their religion entails 
is a little water sprinkled on them at Baptism, a little rice at marriage, and a 


little dirt when they are dead. 


John Tobin, S.J. quoted in the Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament (May '40). 








The Credit-Union Movement 


By SAM ATKINSON 


Condensed from Wisdom* 


A man cannot do very much 
with a dollar, but if 100 people are 
willing to cooperate and put their dol- 
lars together, by the magic of organi- 
zation they can make the dollar do re- 
markable things. 

If each member of a group of 100 
will put $1 in the pool each week, in 
a year they will have $5,200 in their 
fund, in two years $10,400 and in five 
years $26,000. If they kept this money 
at work all the time, regarding it as 
“stored-up labor,” and making their 
loans in multiples of $50 for a 50-week 
period, to be repaid at $1 per week, 
they would have furnished credit to 
themselves amounting to $8,600 in one 
year, $27,700 in two years, and $57,300 
in three years. 

The single dollar is of little impor- 
tance when standing alone, but when 
it joins itself to others it becomes a 
potent force. Last year over $250 mil- 
lion was saved and re-loaned to mem- 
bers of the 8,400 credit unions in this 
country, thus establishing credit, reduc- 
ing interest charges and abolishing 
usury as far as their own dealings are 
concerned. 

There are successful credit unions of 
30 members; a credit union within a 
group of telephone workers has 5,000 


members. There must be, however, 


Beating the loan sharks 


some common interest uniting the 
group. Postmen, streetcar men, groups 
of employees in manufacturing plants, 
parish organizations, trade unions, 
neighbors within a defined area and 
farmers within a definite rural district. 
The credit union puts at the disposal 
of the working classes the money they 
have accumulated themselves. In a 
group, the members find it convenient 
to save and they borrow where they 
save. These groups, now numbering 
2,500,000 members, are determined to 
get what is best for themselves, not 
in grants and gratuities, but by self- 
help, self-discipline, self-education. It 
is only along these lines that we can 
be freed from economic slavery. The 
people’s welfare can best be secured 
by institutions organized by the people 
themselves. This is real democracy. 
One of the great promoters of the 
credit unions, or loan shops, was 
Charles Cardinal Borromeo, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, who decreed that 
every bishop of his ecclesiastical prov- 
ince inaugurate a loan shop. The mod- 
ern credit union movement started in 
a Catholic parish. It was first intro- 
duced by Alphonse Desjardins, a Mon- 
treal journalist who became interested 
in cooperative credit as early as 1885. 
He spent years of study of the Euro- 
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pean methods and organized his own 
first experiment in his home province 
of Quebec in 1900. The first install- 
ment made was a dime and the total 
of the first collection was $26. Twelve 
years later this first credit union had 
resources of $188,306 and had loaned 
approximately $1 million. Today there 
are over 250 parish credit unions 
operating in the province of Quebec. 

Real impetus came when Edward 
A. Filene of Boston invited Desjardins 
to visit Boston (after the organization 
of the parish credit union in Ste. Marie 
Parish in Manchester, N. H.) to co- 
operate in the preparation of a bill 
which was later passed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. For a full account 
of the history in the U. S. of this 
movement, read Cuna Emerges by Roy 
F, Bergengren, the associate of Mr. 
Filene in the organization of the Credit 
Union National Association. 

In a parish credit union, the purpose 
is to serve those who can pay the 
least. Shares are $5 each, but these 
can be secured by paying as little as 
25c per week until $5 has been saved. 
Any member can subscribe for as many 
shares as he may be able to pay for, 
but he can only vote one share, the 
organization being thus protected 
against money control. This money 
may only be loaned to members subject 
to the decision of a loaning committee. 
Thus, the small borrower is enabled 
to keep out of the clutches of the loan 
shark. As he uses the credit union 


he is also enabled to save the cost of 
“buying on time,” and can “shop” for 
credit. 

Few people ask the cost of credit. 
Interest rates are often not given at all. 
When they are given they are fre- 
quently not what they seem to be. 
They are usually disguised under the 
familiar form of 6°, so that 6% has 
become synonymous with credit. 

The governor’s committee in Massa- 
chusetts checked on 6% rates. In 105 
cases in which 6% was quoted, they 
found the following: 

One case came to 6%. Six cases 
were actually between 7 and 10%. 
Sixty-one cases amounted to between 
11 and 20%. Nineteen cases were be- 
tween 21 and 30%. Ten cases were 
really rates of between 31 and 100%. 
Eight cases were between ror and 
679%. 

A study of 60 stores in one mid- 
western state revealed eight different 
ways in which installment charges are 
given, or differentiated from cash 
prices. 

The credit union abolishes all this 
by a stated interest charge of 1% a 
month on the unpaid balances, and by 
keeping the money in constant circu- 
lation it is also able to pay interest at 
the rate of 59%. In many credit unions, 
however, the interest rate on savings 
has been reduced voluntarily to reduce 
the interest rate on loans. 

To start a parish credit union the 
first thing necessary is to get a group 
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interested. Study groups can be organ- 
ized. The word study is not a happy 
word to apply. Meetings may be called 
huddles, discussion groups or neigh- 
borhood clubs. 

If you arrange the interested ones 
in groups of ten, furnish them with 
pamphlets to read between class meet- 
ings, you will soon awaken interest. 
When interest is sufficiently aroused 
encourage the people to begin subscrib- 
ing small amounts. The object is to 
encourage them to save at least $5 
for membership in the credit union 
when incorporated. Appoint one of 
the number as temporary treasurer and 
have him begin to keep accounts. You 
can procure from your state associa- 
tion, or from the Farm Credit Bureau 
in Washington, or from the Credit 
Union National Association at Raiffei- 
sen House, Madison, Wis., all the pre- 
liminary books and papers you need, 
free of charge. 

Thus, by handling these accounts 
you are conducting a credit union in 
embryo, and your members are accum- 
ulating funds and experience at the 
same time. You will be amazed how 
the interest increases from week to 
week. It has been my privilege to or- 
ganize several groups. One was organ- 
ized in a group of 45 men. We took 
our time to study every phase of the 
movement. All the time the discussions 
were going on the men were paying 
dues of 25c a week. As they became 
more interested some of them would 
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take out an additional $5 share. Then 
they decided to incorporate. Here they 
had to decide whether to apply for a 
federal or state charter. They sent for 
Sidney Stahl, managing director of the 
New York State Credit Union League. 
Later they asked for a representative 
from Washington and C. R. Orchard 
sent a very capable man. They finally 
decided to call a parish meeting. At 
that time they had $120. At the meet- 
ing they secured 51 additional mem- 
bers and have a flourishing organiza- 
tion today. 

Mr. Orchard favors small beginnings. 
He believes that in parishes and neigh- 
borhoods particularly, you can secure 
a group of about 30 people who will 
put their money in for a year without 
thinking of interest, but with the 
objective of accumulating a fund, so 
that they can, at the end of a year, 
start properly and have the knowledge 
which can only be secured by prac- 
tice, so that a temporary loaning com- 
mittee, educational committee, auditing 
committee and other officers may be 
thoroughly imbued with the ideals 
upon which the credit-union move- 
ment rests. For the credit union places 
the man before the dollar. It recog- 
nizes character as an asset. It looks 


beyond the man to his wife and bairns. 

When you join a credit union for 
the purpose of saving, the treasurer 
seeks to find out what your object is. 
In a case with which I am familiar, 
a man with a bright daughter woke 
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up to the fact that the time was com- 
ing when Mary should have a chance 
at a college education. She had secured 
entrance into one of our Catholic high 
schools. Her father decided to put a 
few dollars a week away in the credit 
union for a fund towards Mary’s going 
to college. 

Last Christmas he found himself 
short of money to buy Christmas gifts. 
He needed $100. He did exactly as 
he would have done if the money had 
been in a savings account in a bank. 
He went to make a draw. The treas- 
urer knew his object in saving. He 
saw the danger of breaking into Mary’s 
account. Finally he managed to block 
the withdrawal of funds by making a 
compromise. “Leave the money * in, 
Paul, and let us make you a loan 
which you can repay in ten months’ 
time, and you do not have to break 
this fund. You can still go on saving 
for Mary.” The fact that his fellow 
members were interested in Mary’s 
education made Paul feel that he must 
still go on saving for his daughter, and 
wipe out that loan independently. 

A woman has three children, the 
eldest a boy of nine. She is praying 
that he may have a vocation, backing 
her prayers by putting away a sum 
each week. 

A priest in Astoria, Long Island, 
decided to organize a credit union 
among the altar boys, to enable them 
to acquire the habit of thrift. He also 
thought it was the opportune time to 


teach them the value of a dollar. Of 
course, he knew they could not incor- 
porate. The boys saved their money in 
small amounts. They had regular meet- 
ings with officers functioning. 

One day a member of the group 
who had very little money informed 
his friends that he could get a job at 
a drug store provided he could buy 
a bicycle. A friend had a good one 
for sale for $13. The boys went into 
a huddle. After some discussion they 
went to the priest, Father Henry J. 
Palmer, suggesting they be allowed to 
make the loan. Very bluntly the priest 
asked, “What about security?” The 
boy had a good character. His father 
was out of work. The $9 a week he 
would earn was needed in that home, 
but the credit union must be protected. 

The final decision of the group was 
that the priest should explain their 
position to the boy’s parents. This he 
did, suggesting that out of the $9 the 
lad should be allowed to pay $1 a 
week off his loan. The loan was made. 
The boy got the job. The family 
reaped a great benefit at that time. 
The boy still has the job with a little 
increase in wages. 

Parish credit unions help the people 
to plan their finances and finance their 
plans. Members are enabled to buy 
cooperatively and save on cash transac- 
tions more than their interest charges. 

With proper training, people can 
successfully handle their own financial 
affairs. 








The Music Goes 


By ROBERT A. SENSER 
Condensed from Columbia* 


Music has ceased to be only an 
art; it has grown into a billion dollar 
business employing several hundred 
thousand people. America’s predepres- 
sion music spending (according to one 
estimate) for orchestras, opera and 
artist concerts, lessons and education, 
instruments, manuscripts, radio, and 
all phases of the industry was $3 bil- 
lion a year. Today, one of the few 
American businesses to toss off com- 
pletely the gloom of the 30’s, music in 
all its forms probably can again claim 
a $3-billion annual gross. And we’re 
getting much more for our money. 
The finest symphony or opera in the 
world wouldn’t mean a thing if no 
one heard it. By that standard, music 
today has come to mean more than 
ever before in history. In the U. S., 
through the radio, movies, and work 
like that of the Federal Music Project, 
during the last decade music has 
reached more people more often than 
at any other time since the beginning 
of the world. Americans talk, eat, 
sleep, play, dance, travel, and work to 
melody. 
Music is creeping into many nooks 
and crannies it never reached before. 
In a Kentucky bank an enterprising 
official installed a radio-phonograph 
and had his business doubled to more 
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And into the nooks and crannies 


than $2 million the next year. Prisons 
like Sing Sing (New York) and San 
Quentin (California) regard $5,000 for 
band instruments as well spent. 

Two hundred mayors proclaimed 
Music Week in 1939. The country 
celebrated Music Week this year from 
May 5 to 11; it can well pat itself on 
the back as the most music-conscious 
nation on the globe. 

A good picture of the immensity of 
the music business in this country is 
given by a nonprofit organization 
which protects song writers from pi- 
racy, the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers — 
ASCAP, for short. With a member- 
ship of about 1,500 composers and 
song writers and 130 _ publishers, 
ASCAP collects royalties from the 
32,500 amusement enterprises in this 
country which use popular music for 
profit. 

In 1939, ASCAP collected $6,500,- 
ooo, a record high. About two-thirds 
of this was from radio, the rest from 
such commercial establishments as 
theaters, dance halls, cabarets, and res- 
taurants. This revenue is but a tiny 
fraction of a cent for each perform- 
ance, since one writer estimates that 
these establishments make almost 5 
million daily uses of popular music, 
May, 1940. 
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and that’s 200,000 uses every hour. 

The mass audiences of the air and 
the screen have sliced tremendously 
the song writer's income from sheet 
music and phonograph record royalties. 
Record sales are less than half of what 
they were in 1928. In 1927, Ramona 
sold 1,750,000 sheet copies. Today 
the sale of 500,000 copies makes a sen- 
sational song hit. 

But compared to the early 30’s, 1939 
was paradise. The total sheet music 
turnover rose to 15 million copies, 4 
million above 1938. In spite of the 
war, we had to go to England for our 
foremost tunes of last year. From across 
the ocean this country got Beer Barrel 
Polka, South of the Border, Penny 
Serenade, and others. The sister- 
brother firm of Shapiro-Bernstein (No. 
1 publishers of 1939, with 2 million 
copies) put out most of the Tin-Pan- 
Alley favorites from England. 

With the flood of popular music, 
the dance-band business grosses some- 
thing like $100 million a year. The 
Big Four of the dance-band booking 
agencies have about 500 bands on their 
lists. The dealings have become so in- 
volved that a 19-page contract is re- 
quired for a single booking. These 
contracts, according to Variety's dance- 
band reporter, Bernie Woods, “cover 
everything, including how the door- 
man of the joint should part his hair.” 

One current trend indicates that 
swing may again become just some- 
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hot, jitterbuggy type of tune has left 
the picture. In 1939, modernized 
classical music came to the fore with 
such melodies as In an 18th-Century 
Drawing Room (Mozart theme), Our 
Love and My Reverie (Debussy), and 
Moon Love (Tschaikowsky). 

In spite of all that» popular music 
has been doing for itself recently, 
“highbrow” music has not been quite 
so hot from a financial angle. Some 
symphony orchestras and opera com- 
panies still find themselves more or 
less in the same boat as during bad 
times. In 1934, the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra had to raise a half- 
million by a nation-wide appeal. Early 
this year RCA’s David Sarnoff an- 
nounced over NBC the necessity of a 
campaign for $1 million to continue 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

In spite of many annual deficits, the 
symphony or opera businesses are far 
from pikers. Conductors get handsome 
salaries. Star singers draw six-figure 
incomes, and our small towns pay a 
cool million to two big New York 
organizations which supply them con- 
cert music. 

Aside from the pecuniary angle, fine 
music has been stepping lively in sev- 
eral other ways lately. Only two of 
these are the Chicagoland Music Fes- 
tival and the Federal Music Project. 
The ten-year-old Chicagoland Music 
Festival is the world’s greatest massed 
musical event. Sponsored annually by 
the promotion-loving Chicago Tribune, 
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the festival gives all profits to charity 
(about $5,000 in 1939). Approximate- 
ly 90,000 people attended. 

Music boosters find the turnout at 
the WPA Federal Music Project’s 
music programs and classes very en- 
couraging. During four and a half 
years, more than 150 million people in 
42 states have attended performances 
of symphony orchestras, bands, opera 
units, dance orchestras, chamber music 
ensembles, and choral groups. Well 
over 15 million persons have received 
music instruction in project classes. All 
this has cost $48 million. 

Admission prices for major perform- 
ances of WPA music units range from 
a nickel to a dollar, but most are as 
free as the sky under which many of 
them are played. Gawking children, 
young couples in love, and white- 
haired grandparents sprawl on the 
grass, or sit on hard benches, of parks 
and playgrounds to hear melodies from 
Mozart to My Prayer. 

Interest in high-class music is not 
confined to adults by any means. High- 
school bands and orchestras total 
around 6,000. The  six-times-a-year 
Youth Concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra fill all the Academy. of 
Music’s 3,200 seats with young people. 

Through private endowments, con- 
tributions, and subscriptions, women 
chip in most of the money for the 
upkeep of our symphony orchestras 
and opera houses. But men buy 90% 
of all the classical records in music 
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shops. In the popular-music end of 
the phonograph disc business, it’s a 
tossup between male and female for 
the title of chief buyer. 

The jitterbug is of recent origin, but 
the platterbug was a very prominent 
species, especially 15 years ago. Platters 
went by the roo million a year. In 
1939, sales spurted to $32 million, a 
700% increase over the early 1930's. 
Popular records go quickest, but the 
classical bring in more cash. 

Popular music can say “thank you” 
to platters for many boosts in 1939. 
Recordings popularized such radio 
singers as Bonnie Baker, the Andrews 
Sisters and the Four Ink Spots. The 
450,000 coin-operated phonograph ma- 
chines all over the country lifted Beer 
Barrel Polka from a local song hit in 
the Detroit-Buffalo area to a national 
song craze selling 600,000 platters and 
as many sheet music copies. 

Combination radio-phonograph sets, 
first available in 1928, were a healthy 
part of the industry last year. At an 
average cost of $75 each, 450,000 of 
them, $33% million worth, were sold, 
more than twice as many as the year 
before. In 1931, the radio-phonograph 
had only $244 million in sales to its 


name. 
Improvements in equipment indicate 
that more and more phonograph rec- 
ords will go round and round in 1940. 
For instance, no longer must platter- 
bugs bother to change needles so often _ 
as is necessary with needles of. steel 
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or chromium. If they can lay $2 on 
the counter for a sapphire needle, they 
can play 2,000 records before the needle 
begins to show serious signs of wear. 
Another phase of the music business 
having a reawakening of its own these 
days is the instrument-manufacturing 
end. The total value of instruments 
built during 1937 was almost $34 mil- 
lion, according to the census of manu- 
facturers of that year. But sales were 
much bigger. For example, the census 
report said that $1,300,000 worth of 
piano accordions were manufactured, 
while Time figures that sales of ac- 
cordions during 1937 accounted for 
$19 million worth of business. Last 
year was even better, though the Na- 
tional Association of Music Merchants 
refuses to disclose blanket figures. 
Quite evidently we don’t confine our 
love of music to mere listening. This 


country can boast of 20 million players © 


of musical instruments. About one- 
fourth of these are members in our 
150,000 bands and orchestras. Nine 
million persons play the piano; 244 
million, the violin. To teach us music, 
we have some 150,000 music teachers. 

Radio’s and cinema’s effects on 
music take some interesting shapes. 
Pictures like The Great Victor Her- 
bert are sure to boom sales for the 
particular pieces played on the screen. 
Music store clerks know that if a cus- 
tomer requests The Lone Ranger rec- 
ord, he means the William Tell Over- 
ture. And many a music teacher has 


ear, not the eye. That is why the 





found little Johnnie more intrigued 
with the piano keyboard after he has 
seen Mickey Rooney tickling the 
ivories. 

Movies without music would be drab 
spectacles. As much as 80% of a pic- 
ture is sometimes underscored with 
music. Few of the 85 million persons 
going to movies every week realize 
that the melodies that create the mood 
and atmosphere of a film can make 
or break a picture. 

Music accompanied even the silent 
film. However, only 13 years ago 
Warner Brothers discovered the possi- 
bilities of music and song as a part 
of the story when it finished The Jazz 
Singer, starring Al Jolson. The years 
that followed saw such musical tri- 
umphs as Viennese Nights, One Night 
of Love, Naughty Marietta, and Show- 
boat. The use of music reached a high 
point in The Firefly, when Allan Jones 
sang Donkey Serenade as a mule 
clopped its feet and a carriage swayed 
and rattled to the tune. 

Radio is no slouch these days either. 
While about 80% of its programs are 
based on music, more than ‘half of 
them are composed entirely of music. 
This ranges from concerts by the top- 
notch NBC Symphony Orchestra on 
a nation-wide hookup, to a local sta- 
tion’s recorded music programs, spiced 
with sung commercial plugs. 

Music is ideal for presentation over 
the air, because it is written for the 
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dramatist writing for radio finds him- Depressions and wars and what- 
self handicapped. The sleep-walking not may bob up in the future. Come 
scene in Macbeth will never be well what may, there’s always one safe bet: 
done over the air. But Toscanini on music will lose none of its charms. 
the air loses nothing to Toscanini in And if we haven’t the cash to spend, 
the concert hall. it costs nothing to whistle! 


y 
Profit From Slaughter 


Sir Basil Zaharoff, the greatest of all munitions salesmen, was a Greek. It 
was with great satisfaction that he sold the Greek Government a submarine. 
But he was also a businessman; therefore he told Greece’s enemy, Turkey, of 
the sale of the submarine; and sold it two. 

It was nothing new in the history of munitions when the present war 
opened with Germans and Poles using Skoda cannon and shells and tanks 
against each other, nor is it anything new in the irony of the munitions trade 
that Skoda should have been controlled by the French firm of Schneider-Creusot. 
When Britons and Boers faced one another in South Africa they both used 
English rifles; so did the Russians and Japanese in 1904. When the British navy 
entered the Dardanelles its ships were blown up by British mines that had been 
sold to Turkey; when German soldiers entered Belgium in 1914 they were shot 
with German guns; and when the French troops met the Bulgarian army they 
also met French-manufactured machine guns. One of the captured German 
cannon set up as a trophy in an English village bore the manufacturer’s name, 
The English Vickers, Ltd. 

Representatives of the firm of M. Eugene Schneider, the French arms manu- 
facturer, sat with German industrialists on the board of the Skoda works, and 
with both of them sat the president of Czechoslovakia. It was this firm that 
is reputed to have largely financed Hitler’s rise to power; when he had risen 
to power the papers owned by the French arms industry called for additional 
defenses against the German threat, and the war business benefited. 

American anti-aircraft guns fired on American-manufactured planes in 
Spain, and aircraft with American engines are being used by England, France 
and Germany. Large sales of nickel, which Germany finds the greatest difficulty 
in securing for its munitions, were made to Germany in England during the 
anxious weeks of negotiations last autumn, and Germany was able last August 
to purchase in England 17,000 tons of rubber for over $5 million, and 9,000 
tons of copper were safely delivered in Germany two days before the declaration 
of war. 

It is not only the militarists who must be controlled if peace is to become 
a reality. The Rock (Feb. *40). 














Bridge into heaven 


Our regiment, seasoned warriors 
of the Regular Army, had just come 
out of the San Michel drive, worn out 
from their accumulated sufferings and 
their unimaginable privations. With 
nerves keyed up to the breaking point, 
we welcomed the boon of resting for 
a week in the dugouts, huts and shacks 
thrown about in haphazard fashion 
under the camouflaged landscape in the 
immediate vicinity of Verdun, on the 
edge of the Argonne. 

It was during this brief lull in the 
fighting that I hurried off to Paris, 
some 200 miles away, for a portion of 
one day, to send a sheaf of cablegrams 
to anxious parents of the wounded and 
the dead. On the return journey I plan- 
ned to stop at the hospital at Bar-le- 
Duc to call on a soldier of my regi- 
ment who was dying of pneumonia. 

The jaunt to Bar-le-Duc took several 
hours in a cold, blinding rain. It was 
not yet dawn when I entered the long 
ward of the hospital in which Phil was 
close to death, but quite conscious. Phil 
was a strange but sterling character, 
and as I looked upon his gasping, dy- 
ing figure, the whole picture of my 
first contact with him came back to me 
with startling vividness. 

It was in 1918 in France, not far 
from the front, that Phil’s unusual per- 


Via Crucis 


By THOMAS F. COAKLEY 
Condensed from St. Joseph Lilies* 


sonality impressed itself so unforgetably 
upon me. There were but few Ameri- 
can soldiers overseas, and the Germans 
had broken through the French lines, 
entailing heavy casualties on some of 
our units brigaded with the French. I 
well remember the hospital train as it 
stopped for a short time at the railroad 
station. News quickly spread about 
among our troops, and for the first 
time those who had not yet been under 
fire had seen the terrifying results of 
battle at firsthand, the 19 long hospital 
cars being filled from end to end with 
the wounded and the dying. One of 
our boys had met his own brother 
among that suffering crowd, blinded 
by mustard gas; and as if to accentuate 
the horror, when we had all returned 
to camp, word was received that we 
ourselves were to leave that night to 
replace the casualties. 

Arrangements were made at once for 
all the Catholic men to go to confes- 
sion, and to receive Holy Communion, 
and as we had some time yet to wait 
for the troop train, it was decided to 
have the Stations of the Cross for them. 
The village church was almost of 
cathedral proportions. Snow was on 
the ground, a cold rain was falling 
steadily, and the dim, great church, so 
old, so cold, so beautiful, had within 


*St. Joseph’s Convent, Toronto 5, Ont., Canade. March, 1940. 
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it the chill of ages that cut to the very 
bone, and made it almost impossible 
to hold a prayerbook. To make it still 
more impressive, the troops walked 
about the church, from station to sta- 
tion, one soldier carrying the proces- 
sional cross, two others flanking him 
carrying the candles. These, with the 
candles on the altar, were the only 
lights in the edifice, making it, if pos- 
sible, more solemn and mysterious, to- 
gether with the heavy, unmeasured 
tread of the troops, the clanking of 
their steel hats, the unknown tortures 
hinted at by their gas masks, the 
crunching of their nailed shoes on the 
ancient stone pavement, the flickering 
candles, peeping in and out between 
the massive pillars, and sending creep- 
ing shadows under the lofty arches of 
the lovely old 12th-century church, 
standing erect today after centuries of 
war and persecution. 


Everything went as usual until we 
reached the 5th station, where Simon 
the Cyrenian helps our Lord to carry 
His cross. All knelt to read the prayer, 
a prayer that will be graven on my 
memory till I die: “I will not refuse 
the cross as the Cyrenian did; I accept 
it, I embrace it. I accept in particular 
the death Thou has destined for me, 
with all the pains that may accompany 
it.” Just as we reached this sentence 
I heard immediately behind me the 
anguished sound of a deep, suppressed, 
convulsive sob. One often hears of 
broken hearts, but until then I had 
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never heard one in the actual process 
of breaking. The first impulse was to 
turn around, but in a flash the unwis- 
dom and indelicacy of such a procedure 
was evident, dragging out, as it would, 
into unsympathetic notice the supreme 
agony of a soul in conflict. As we rose 
from our knees to go to the next sta- 
tion, a swift glance revealed Phil, a 
big, upstanding fellow, some six feet 
and odd inches in height, a machine 
gunner, and one of the notable men of 
the battalion. And there were two 
great tears, like wells of living water, 
resting just beneath his closed lids; like 
a cataract leaping to sacrifice, they 
rolled down his bronzed cheeks, flash- 
ed momentarily in the dim candlelight, 
and fell upon the cold gray slabs. 
During the remainder of the Way 
of the Cross I listened, somewhat dis- 
tracted, for any indication of continued 
distress, but he moved on quietly, res- 
olutely, devoutly, with no apparent 
emotion. Of a certainty he had won; 
the die was cast, the Rubicon crossed, 
and the decision, whatever it was, 
signed and sealed. But when the cere- 
mony had concluded, while packing 
up my chapel case in the almost im- 
penetrable gloom of the sacristy, I no- 
ticed Phil waiting for me. “Father, I 
want to go to confession,” he said. 
“Why, lad,” I replied, “you were at 
confession this evening; it is not nec- 
essary to go again.” “I rather think it 
is, Padre.” “What is the trouble, 
Phil?” “Well, Father, I showed the 
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‘white feather’ tonight at the 5th sta- 
tion.” “Nonsense,” I answered, “you 
are as brave as anyone alive.” “I want 
to be, Padre. I’m no yellow Cyrenian; 
I’m a real American, and I’m going 
through with this thing.” “Well, Phil, 
that’s a soldier’s act of contrition. Don’t 
worry about getting killed. No German 
gas or shell or bullet will ever touch 
you.” 

So we all vanished out into the freez- 
ing night, taking the troop train a few 
minutes later for the front. Meeting 
him from time to time, in action, the 
customary greeting to him always was, 
“Well, buddy, how are you getting on 
with your stations?” “Padre,” he would 
reply, “I’m still at the 5th.” On one 
occasion, near Verdun, I came across 
him in a shell hole, in the rain, under 
a German barrage, and inquired as 
usual about his stations. He said, “It 
is almost the 14th, Padre; I don’t think 
I will get through this.” Later on, in 
the Argonne, when he was exhausted 
from loss of sleep and lack of food, 
and scarcely able to speak from the 
effects of the poisonous gas that 
drenched the air, he said, “Padre, I 
can make all the stations now, except 
the 4th and 8th.” This seemed rather 
peculiar, and it took a few minutes to 
grasp his meaning, “Yellow again, are 
you, Phil?” I asked, laughing. “A few 
months back you wanted to cheat on 
the 5th station; now they are the 4th 
and the 8th. What kind of Catholic are 
you, anyway?” “Well, Padre, it’s just 





this way,” he replied. “The 4th station 
is where Christ meets His blessed 
Mother, and the 8th is where He meets 
the women of Jerusalem, and while I 
can go up to Calvary myself, I would 
not want my mother and Rose, whom 
I'm going to marry, to see me here; 
it would break their hearts, it is not 
for my sake, but theirs, that I want 
to dodge.” 

This threw a new light upon this 
singularly saintly character, and my rac- 
ing thoughts called up visions of the 
centurion of the Gospel, and St. Sebas- 
tian and St. George and St. Ignatius, 
and the other canonized warriors that 
stand out so luminously upon the hori- 
zon of history. He spoke of his mother 
and Rose, of their ennobling influence 
upon him, how steadying and stimulat- 
ing it was; how, when all was tempes- 
tuous and hopeless and dark, they were 
a lamp unto his feet, a center to which 
all his thoughts gravitated; how, amid 
all the unimaginable privations of the 
front, they formed in his mind a back- 
ground of tremendous reverence that 
bathed their memory with a precious 
halo. He showed me their photographs, 
and while the guns roared at Mont- 
faucon, we examined them; it was a 
wholesome, happy group of two, his 
mother and Rose, the aged woman 
erect and smiling, although a practiced 
eye could see that her heart concealed 
a multiple wound, and the girl, 
healthy, alert, modest, her limpid eyes 
flashing virtue and intelligence, with 
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her arms entwined around his widowed 
mother. 

All this flashed through my mind 
as I grasped his feverish hand and 
whispered a brief greeting. His first 
words were, “Father, I’m willing to 
make all the 14 stations now; please 
say them for me; I am homesick for 
mother and Rose.” When he had re- 
ceived the last sacraments, I began the 
Stations of the Cross and he answered 
as well as he could, though every word 
must have been a martyrdom. While 
reading the 5th station, with gasping 
breath he held my hand and said, “I 
will not refuse the cross as the Cy- 
renian did; I accept it, I embrace it; 


I accept in particular the death Thou 
has destined for me, with all the pains 
that may accompany it.” As I reached 
the last word, the rising sun, streak- 
ing the eastern sky with splendor, 
bathed his pillow with a beam of light, 
and he closed his eyes and died, finish- 
ing his Way of the Cross in heaven. 
Writing to his pastor in the Far 
West with a request to call upon his 
devoted mother and the girl whom he 
loved as a girl ought to be loved, and 
to break the news to them, brought 
some weeks later a note stating that 
Phil’s mother and Rose both had died 
of influenza within a few days of each 


other. 


Age Is As Age Does* 


At 12, a Jewish lad amazed the wisest doctors of the land by His wisdom. 
Joan of Arc was 17 when she drove the English from France. 
At 18, Charles XII of Sweden began his remarkable military career by 


defeating a vast army of Russians. 


Charles V (Hapsburg), a youth of 19, became ruler of the largest empire 


the Christian world has ever seen. 


Twenty-three-year-old Washington saved Braddock’s army from destruction. 

Don John of Austria broke the Turkish fleet at Lepanto when only 24; 
when but a year older George Rogers Clark conquered the Illinois country. 

Keats was only 26 when death ended his remarkable career as a poet, while 


at the same age Henry the Navigator (of Portugal) began his naval school 
which led to numerous great discoveries. 
At 27, Alexander conquered the world. 
Alexander Graham Bell was 29 when he patented the telephone. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence when he was 33. 
At 33, Christ redeemed the world. 


*See CaTHOLic Dicest, April, 1940, p. 89. 
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The Hummel Figures 


Trailing clouds of glory 


By CECILIA BRANDL 


Condensed from the Catholic School Editor* 


The emergence a few years ago 
of the Berta Hummel pastel crayon 
sketches, oil paintings, charcoal draw- 
ings, and porcelain figures of children 
was met with immediate acceptance. 
Since then, the ever-increasing number 
of admirers indisputably proves that 
the sketches by Berta Hummel strike 
a chord in the human heart, which 
many modern artists have not been 
able to sound because some place along 
the way they lost the keynote. But to 
the art of Berta Hummel, the response 
of admirers has had the warmth of a 
friendly handclasp. Admittedly there 
is an appeal in the simple sketches of 
the young artist, an appeal that cannot 
be accounted for merely by the fact 
that her choice of subject is effective; 
yet no one would deny the engaging 
quality of these tiny tots., While her 
pictures are not exclusively limited to 
sketches of children, they constitute 
the greater portion of her output. 
The demand for her work is an ac- 
knowledgment of her universality. The 
countless requests for the Hummel 
cards at Christmas time were impres- 
sive. Long before the holiday, the sup- 
ply of her cards was exhausted; they 
could not be stocked in quantities suf- 
ficient to meet the demand. In gift 
shops her little figures and her paint- 


ings were the year’s sensation. It seems 
that once a person receives an intro- 
duction to her work, he is captivated. 

In her sketches, children are caught 
in many poses. As if she had simply 
stumbled upon them unaware, Berta 
Hummel draws them with a freshness 
and a bubbling vitality that is as brac- 
ing as cool water to the parched trav- 
eler. Although the same face may be 
drawn more than once, the reappear- 
ance is not tiring. Nor are these pic- 
tures monotonous. Their saving grace 
is that they are natural. And nature 
is exhaustless, boundless in possibilities, 
infinite in wonder. 

One can expect to find simplicity 
in the Hummel pictures. The small 
boy contemplating a flower is one 
sketch; another might show, caught in 
the rain and delighted to be there, a 
tiny lad and a waddling duck. Look 
at That is a sketch in pastel crayons 
of a little Hummel boy, with staff in 
hand, pausing at a wooden rail fence. 
His wondering, flushed face is up- 
raised. His parted lips might be emit- 
ting the soft, awe-struck exclamation, 
“Oh!” 

The naturalness, the unaffectedness, 
the complete simplicity of the picture 
is the heart-warming quality that has 
stirred the general public to hug the 


*Marquette University, 1131 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. March, 1940. 
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art of Berta Hummel to its breast. 
This wholehearted endorsement is 
an especially significant tribute to Berta 
Hummel since her art has not been 
tempered and weathered by passing 
through the aging process of a long- 
disciplined career. Berta Hummel, who 
is not yet 30 years old, has just begun 
cutting her pathway into the future. 
She is a native of Austria, a slight, 
frail Franciscan nun. It is most apt 
that she has the name of Sister Mary 
Innocence, for she has the delightful 
innocence of a child, a quality she re- 
produces in her work. However, she 
is more frequently called Sister Hum- 
mel, her family name. The retention 
of the family name is a common prac- 
tice in certain convents. It is a coin- 
cidence that Hummel is the German 
equivalent for bee. Berta Hummel is 
so active and so productive that she 
might well be called the “busy bee.” 
Perhaps the idea amuses her. At least, 
in most all her sketches, she draws a 
bee as her mark of identification. 
Berta Hummel studied art at the 
Munich Academy where the acclaim 
she received from her professors and 
those acquainted with her work could 
have advanced her well along the ave- 
nues of successful worldly progress. 
But her choice was to be a novice at 
the convent in Siessen. On Aug. 30, 
1934, she was professed. 
Now she sketches and paints in the 
red stone buildings of the Institute 
Kloster, a little removed from Sauglau, 
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Germany. The Franciscan convent 
houses 250 nuns, most of whom are 
refugees. Consequently housing facili- 
ties are inadequate. Board is sometimes 
pitifully scanty. Practically the sole 
source of sustenance is Sister Hummel. 
What is realized from her art goes 
into food and clothing for the nuns. 
Thus Sister Mary Innocence is at work 
the entire day with the exception of 
periods of prayer and religious duties. 
Besides her favorite work in charcoal 
and pastel crayons, using as models the 
little children of the village, or work- 
ing without models by simply recalling 
features, she draws designs which are 
used as patterns by the Sisters engaged 
in making vestments. Many of her 
sketches have been made into porcelain 
figures at a Munich factory. Regret- 
tably, few more will be available be- 
cause the Munich factory has been 
turned into a munitions plant. 

Berta Hummel has produced some 
300 works in six years. Her second 
book, which will be released soon, is 
on the plan of her first work, Das 
Hummel Buch, made up of sketches 
of children for which she has written 
the accompanying German verses. 

Into her art the young, fair, blue- 
eyed little Sister has put an appeal that 
elicits spontaneous delight from specta- 
tors. Gifted with an insight into chil- 
dren, Berta Hummel has a real appre- 
ciation of the wonder that is rooted 
in the child’s mind. That is why ob- 
servers exclaim over Berta Hummels 
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work, “Look, the sketches are so real; 
they’re so true; they're so human.” 

In the child world there is wonder 
everywhere; the universe is wonder- 
land. The source of all this wonder 
is mot existence considered as a uni- 
versal term, but the fact of existence 
realized in singular instances: the fact 
that this particular rose exists, this dog 
or cat, this blade of grass. 

The key that unlocks the mystery 
of the universe and reveals the truths 
of nature is faith. Faith opens the 
door to the supernatural without which 
the natural cannot assume its place. 
For the beginning of the natural is 
in the supernatural. So Berta Hum- 
mel’s wonder in nature is not a con- 
fession of naivete but an expression of 
faith. 

Thus there is a note of merriment 
in the Hummel child sketches. Ac- 
cording to Chesterton, in a sane and 
balanced life there is need for mirth. 


“There is no sense,” he says, “in not 
appreciating things; and there is no 
sense in having more of them if you 
have less appreciation. The real difh- 
culty of man.is not to enjoy lamp posts 
or landscapes, not to enjoy dandelions 
or chops; but to enjoy enjoyment, to 
keep the capacity of really liking what 
he likes.” 

Berta Hummel has kept in her art 
the “capacity for really liking what she 
likes.” Her pictures have a limpidity 
of clear water, a clarity of prism 
colors, a purity that moves one often 
to associate with children the beatitude, 
“Blessed are the clean of heart,” and 
a humility such as is defined as a 
“mathematical regard for truth.” 

Rooted firmly in childhood is a 
credulity that the skeptic can well envy. 
For although “a man may not grow 
old without being bothered; faith pre- 
vents him from growing old without 
being bored.” 





Something New 


I suggest, therefore, that you merely roam at will in the French Quarter 
[of New Orleans] sensing the smells, watching the play of light and shadow 
in the narrow streets and on the walls of mellow houses, noting the traceries of 
iron grilles, the sudden flame of flowers blooming in a courtyard, the grace of 
an ancient Negro woman toting a bundle of clothes upon her head, a coffee 
ship coming in from Rio and Santos, a prostitute combing her hair in the sun- 
light, a wizened Italian woman going into St. Louis Cathedral to say Mass. 
These are New Orleans. These are the things that never die. 

David L. Cohn in the Atlantic Monthly (April ’40). 


The Congregation of Rites would be interested, Mr. Cohn.—Ed. 





Cremation 
By JAMES P. O'HARA 
Condensed from the Tadlet* 


The art of propaganda appears to 
have no limitations. Even the subject 
of death and the disposal of the human 
remains has been penned so much in 
glowing terms that those in the busi- 
ness would have us believe that the 
sorrow and trials of losing someone be- 
loved can be made pleasant through 
the medium of cremation. 

Throughout all Christian countries, 
the burial of the body in the earth has 
been a prevailing custom. Cremation 
has gained some popularity in recent 
years but still does not find favor with 
the general public. 

Those who own and operate crema- 
tories for profit are naturally interested 
in increasing their business. It is their 
livelihood, and therefore the crema- 
tionists scoff at the idea of interment 
in the earth, as being old-fashioned, 
and claim many advantages for the im- 
mediate destruction of the human re- 
mains by fire. 

Direct advertising is difficult, as the 
subject is not one which is likely to 
find much popular appeal. Only in the 
trade journals do we find the advertise- 
ments which really tell the story. 

For example, an outstanding funeral 
trade journal recently carried a half- 
page advertisement informing under- 
takers of “a new source of profit to 





The way of the incinerator 


the funeral directors.” The ad went 
on: “The cost of cremation is mod- 
erate. Cremation does not compete 
with the funeral directors in the sale 
of urns. A liberal commission is also 
paid on the sale of crematory niches, 
which many funeral directors have 
found to be a considerable item of 
profit in the course of a year. When 
you deal with us your interests are pro- 
tected in every transaction—prompt, 
efficient service—no delays—no red 
tape.” 

The first contention made for crema- 
tion is that it is more efficient and less 
expensive for the family. Secondly, 
that cremation eliminates the necessity 
of large cemeteries, thus saving in con- 
gested areas space for real estate devel- 
opment, etc. 

As a general rule, the initial funeral 
cost, such as the selection of a casket, 
dressing the corpse, and all other ex- 
penses are the same whether the body 
is to be cremated or interred in the 
ground. The family position and pride 
dictate the standard which is to be up- 
held; primarily, because it is while the 
body is reposing during the period 
from death until final disposition of 
the remains takes place, the family 
wishes to exhibit its grief before friends 
and visitors. 


*1 Hanson Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. Oct. 30, 1937. 
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Invariably, articles dealing detri- 
mentally with the earth burials picture 
the cemetery on a day in midwinter, 
and so we will select this kind of a 
day to follow a funeral cortege to the 
crematory. Immediately upon arrival, 
the casket is carried or wheeled into 
the reception room or chapel, followed 
by the chief mourners and friends, 
grateful, no doubt, that they are not 
to be exposed to the inclement weather 
for the few minutes which it would 
take to complete an interment in the 
earth by modern cemetery methods. 

Inside the crematory every effort has 
been made to eliminate any suggestion 
of what is to happen. In fact many 
crematories have quite novel schemes 
of decorations. After a brief interval, 
to permit a few words of consolation 
by the undertaker or minister, the body 
is ready for the retort. These prelimi- 
haries occupy no more than ten to 15 
minutes. 

The actual placing of the body in 
the furnace is not seen by the mourn- 
ers, but it does not need much imag- 
ination to realize that a beloved one 
is about to be consigned to immediate 
destruction by fire for the sake of ef- 
ficiency, in the same manner as is used 
in the destruction of refuse. An imag- 
ination which can liken the destructive 
flame of an oil burner in a crematory 
to the light of God’s sun, certainly 
should not have much difficulty in re- 
alizing the actual inhuman happening 
that is about to take place. 


CREMATION 
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It is interesting to investigate just 
what transpires after the mourners 
leave. The front of the furnace and 
the door which is opened to receive 
the casket are similar to that of an 
ordinary large commercial oil burner. 
The vaultlike chamber into which the 
casket is placed is ample enough to 
accommodate the largest type of wood- 
en casket. 

As soon as the casket and remains 
are placed in the furnace, the oil flame 
is turned on, the work of destruction 
is started. The number of cremations 
which can take place at one time is, 
of course, limited to the number of re- 
torts in operation. 

If there are more bodies to be dis- 
posed of on any particular day than 
there are retorts, the last bodies must 
wait at least six hours before disposal 
or 12 hours before the job is finished; 
therefore, arrival at the crematory at 
three Pp. M. does not always mean im- 
mediate service; rather, the body is left 
in a convenient place for the proper 
time. 

The human body is not easily de- 
stroyed. It is exposed to a temperature 
of about 2,400° Fahrenheit, and this 
intense heat takes almost two hours to 
reduce the corpse and casket to ashes. 
When everything in the furnace is de- 
stroyed the flame is shut off. A cooling 
period of two to four hours must elapse 
before the ashes can be removed. Even 
after the body has been exposed to this 
heat, the skull and large bones retain 
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their shape and size. When the flame 
is stopped these large intact parts are 
resting on the floor of the furnace like 
red hot coals. But it is not a difficult 
task to reduce these stubborn portions 
to the proper size to fit into the urn! 

These ashes consist now not only of 
the human remains, but also particles 
of soot from the oil flame (since no 
oil flame is perfect), wood from the 
casket, cloth from the clothing, and 
particles of brick dust from the fire- 
brick. Firebricks in an average furnace 
in a crematory are renewed frequently 
because of the intensity of the heat. 
Some crematories try to separate the 
human ashes by suction, but the degree 
of success, and the care exercised in this 
operation is questionable. 

The ashes are gathered up (we 
might say, swept up) as there seems to 
be no other way to collect all particles, 
and placed in a receptacle, there to 
await their final disposal by the family. 

Now we come to the part which is 
of vital importance to the crematory 
proprietors, and the stage is set for 
the “financial kill.” Unless arrange- 
ments are made beforehand, the family 
is requested to make known the man- 
ner in which they wish the ashes dis- 
posed of (in many crematories ashes 
not called for in a certain period of 
time are disposed of without cere- 
mony). It will then be realized by the 
relatives that cremation is really a dou- 
ble funeral. First the harrowing ordeal 
of destruction of the body by fire, to 
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be followed by the disposal of the 
ashes. 

The family must purchase an urn 
(price depending on the size and kind 
of material); in addition there must be 
procured a place where the ashes may 
be kept. There are niches in a colum- 
barium for sale, prices also depending 
on size and location. If one desires, a 
burial plot may be obtained on easy 
payments, and the ashes interred. 

There certainly has been no lower- 
ing of cost, and the entire experience 
has not, in any manner, lightened the 
burden of sorrow. So we find that we 
eventually arrive back at earth burial 
after all. 

The evidence of this is seen in many 
places in Europe, where cremation has 
made more progress. Cemeteries sur- 
rounding crematories are filled with 
expensive monuments which have been 
erected to honor the ashes which are 
interred in the ground. 

The destruction of the human re- 
mains by fire is complete, and no mat- 
ter what claims may be made after- 
wards, cremation has destroyed all 
signs of violence, traces of poison or 
injury, making examination impossible, 
whereas an autopsy is always possible 
for some months after inhumation. 
Does the practice of cremation conserve 
space? Who can answer this question? 
How or why does space become of 
such vital importance when we are 
dealing with our dead? 

Is it not strange that with the count- 
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less millions of dead who have been 
buried in the bosom of Mother Earth, 
since the first days of creation, no real 
problem exists, and the world remains 
essentially the same. Surely, therefore, 
we must recognize a divine plan, op- 
erating through the forces of nature, 
which brings about a balance between 
life and death. In fact today, in spite 
of all that has gone before, scientists 


cooperating with the natural order are 
making living better and safer. 

When we become callous and indif- 
ferent enough to permit the remains 
of our dead to be treated as we treat 
the refuse of our cities, then cremation 
will be really efficient and cheap. But 
the owners of crematories will not be 
interested then, for there is little profit 
in the actual incineration. 





sa 
High Cost of Death 


The cost of killing men has risen so rapidly in recent years that it will soon 
be doubtful whether any nation can bear the tremendous expense of wiping out 
an enemy army. The price is too high. 

It cost Caesar only about 75c to kill a man. 

The war machine of Napoleon almost bankrupted France because the per 
capita cost of slaying had risen to unprecedented heights. Nearing quotes sta- 
tistics to show that the cost of the Napoleonic wars was $6% billion and that 
the slain totaled 2,100,000 men. That is just a fraction under $3,000 per man. 
In other words, there was an expenditure of $3,000 for every soldier killed during 
that period. 

The cost of our Civil War was placed at $3 billion by Lieut. C. H. Barth, 
Jr., in a recent series of brilliant West Point lectures. Major Marcus J. Wright 
listed 593,113 dead in the same conflict from War Department records. It is 
evident that the cost of killing a man had risen to more than $5,000 by the 
middle of the 19th century. 

The weapons of the 1860’s were rather crude, however, and they were 
replaced by much more expensive machinery in the World War. The cost ran 
up to $180 billion (Bogart’s estimate) and the dead totaled 8,538,315 (according 
to the World Almanac). The cost of war had risen to $21,000 per dead soldier. 
Comparison of prewar military budgets with those of today indicates that this 
cost has almost doubled since the World War. 

Before this war is over, the average cost of slaying a single soldier may 
well have risen from 75c¢ to $50,000. 

From 20th Century Warfare by Lowell M. Limpus (Dutton: N. Y. 1940). 








Who Are Catholics? 


By THOMAS F. MEEHAN 
Condensed from America® 


Acccording to the 1940 edition of 
that now indispensable statistical refer- 
ence book, The Official Catholic Direc- 
tory, published by P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, there are now 21,403,136 Catho- 
lics in the U. S. Strange to say, this 
is 3,371 less than the total given for 
the previous year. In explanation of 
this decreased total the Directory editor 
states that the figures received by him 
from the officials of the various dioceses 
show an increase of 222,557, but this is 
more than offset by the returns from 
the diocese of Brooklyn, which total 
943,126, or 225,928 less than last year. 

The bishop of Brooklyn directed that 
only those who are practicing Catholics 
should be counted, disregarding the 
many who claim allegiance to the 
Church but are not active affiliates. 
This change from old time Directory 
customs upsets all other calculations 
and, if followed elsewhere, portends a 
bad state of things in the compilations 
of the future. 

Archbishop Cantwell, of Los An- 
geles, also is apparently in favor of this 
policy of eliminating the non-prattical 
nominals. Although, in the 1936 Di- 
rectory, the number of Catholics in his 
jurisdiction was given as 322,000, it 
shrank in three years, as recorded in 
the 1939 Directory, to “approximately 


Kenedy’s Book of Life 


303,000.” Commenting on the census 
made for 1939, the Tidings, the of- 
ficial organ of the archdiocese, in the 
issue for March 29, 1940, states: “320,- 
000 persons are practicing Catholics. 
This figure seems to be confirmed by 
the census of the parishes which gives 
317,000 registered parishioners.” Con- 
tinuing, the Tidings says that, from a 
computation based on the local civil 
vital statistics, “it would appear that 
the total number of Catholics, practical 
and non-practical, is 460,000.” The 
total given in the 1940 Directory is 
317,549; so you have here a variety 
from which to make a choice. 

The first Catholic Directory was 
brought out in New York in 1817 and 
was a small book of 68 pages, about 
the size of the little catechism, quite a 
contrast to the 1940 edition, a weighty, 
ponderous volume of 1,371 pages. In 
its present form, it is one of the many 
monuments to the unselfish zeal of the 
historian, John Gilmary Shea, who was 
its editor and compiler from 1858 to 
1890. But, as Monsignor Guilday says 
in his life of Gilmary Shea: “The pref- 
aces of all these volumes repeat the 
same tale: reports and statistics were 
difficult to obtain from bishops and 
chancellors; so much so that it can 
hardly be said that any one annual 
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volume presents an absolutely accurate 
statement of the Catholic Church in 
the U. S.” 

The Kenedy ownership dates from 
1912, and volumes for recent years 
have been a great improvement. Still 
the figures for many localities are only 
estimates, lacking the statistical exact- 
ness expected in official reference books. 
And now comes the Brooklyn incident 
making further difficulties and recall- 
ing another historical episode of census 
collecting. 

In accordance with an act of Con- 
gress, March 6, 1903, that “a full and 
accurate census of religious bodies in 
the U. S. is desired,” the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, in 1909, made 
a church census with S. A. North as 
the director of the national bureau. An 
arrangement was entered into between 
the U. S. bureau of the census and 
Archbishop Glennon, of St. Louis, act- 
ing for the hierarchy, by which he was 
to serve as the official enumerator of 
the government and supervise the col- 
lection of a Catholic census. 

This brought up the question of who 
was to define what constitutes a “Cath- 
olic,” the Church or the census bureau. 
The latter’s instruction to the enumer- 
ators was: “By ‘communicants or mem- 
bers’ is meant all who are entitled or 
priviliged to participate in the ordi- 
nance of communion in denomina- 
tions which observe it, and all members 
in other denominations, such as Uni- 
tarians, Jews, and Friends.” 


To meet this difficulty the archbish- 
ops, at their annual meeting, held in 
Washington, April 11, 1907, in a letter 
sent to all the bishops, made the rec- 
ommendation that they should be re- 
garded as Catholics who, baptized in 
that faith, have not formally, by word 
or act, denounced it. 

It was then suggested to Archbishop 
Glennon, on May 1, 1907, that the total 
number of baptized persons, including 
children and infants, be reported, 
leaving it for the census bureau to 
make a deduction of 15% for children, 
and the archbishop on June 17, 1907, 
replied that this “is altogether satis- 
factory.” 

The compiling of the census tables 
was directed by Dr. Carroll, a non- 
Catholic scion of the famous Maryland 
family, who had a fad for “compara- 
tive statistics” and invented the “com- 
municant or member” status in a vain 
effort to make the Catholic tables con- 
form with those of the non-Catholics. 
The 15% cut worked until the promul- 
gation, Aug. 8, 1910, of the decree, 
Quam Singulari, by the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Sacramental Discipline in 
regard to the age of children to be 
admitted to receive their first Holy 
Communion, in promotion of the 
wishes of Pope Pius X in regard to 
the reception of Holy Communion by 
children. 

Then Dr. Carroll tried another 
scheme by which he wanted to shove 
the census age up to Confirmation 
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time, a failure also of course, but the 
15% idea has gone along in spite of 
protest, when there was non-Catholic 
use of comparative statistics. In the 
1940 census now being taken the 
Washington officials refused to collect 
any statistics relating to religious af- 
filiations. 

On a number of occasions, the draw- 
back of not having accurate statistics 
has worked to the detriment of Cath- 
olic interests. In the World War, for 
instance, there was the quota of chap- 
lains, and distribution of the relief 
funds. Other instances of legislation 
concerning the civic care of depend- 
ents, sumptuary legislation and educa- 
tion, welfare work, social enactments 
could be cited. There does not seem 
to be any good reason why, with the 
experience almost everybody has had 
with the various drafts, drives, civic 
and political enrolling, that using the 
parish society machinery at hand, we 
could not have a real up-to-date prac- 
tical enumeration in place of the 
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archaic operation, giving the Directory 
figures in vogue at present. Indeed, 
Bishop Ritter, of Indianapolis, has of- 
ficially directed that the first census of 
its kind in the U. S. be taken up in 
his diocese between May 5 and May 15 
under the supervision of the diocesan 
director of charities. The enumeration 
is to be made by the members of the 
Diocesan Council of Catholic Women. 

If Indianapolis can make a success 
of this, the example could be followed 
by the other dioceses. 

The criticism of lack of authoritative 
population tables, which is not the 
result of any negligence or apathy on 
the part of the publishers of the Direc- 
tory, should not deprive them of the 
credit due to the presentation the 1940 
volume makes of other valuable data. 
The archdioceses it details now num- 
ber 18 and the dioceses 97; the hier- 
archy has 134 members, an increase of 
three; the priests, 33,912, an increase 
of 372, and the parishes and missions, 


18,733. 


Call to God 


No greater thing could come to our land today than a revival of 
the spirit of religion—a revival that would sweep through the homes 
of the nation and stir the hearts of men and women of all faiths to a 
reassertion of their belief in God and their dedication to His will for 
themselves and for their world. I doubt if there is any problem—’ 
social, political or economic—that would not melt away before the fire 


of such a spiritual awakening. 


President Roosevelt in a radio broadcast (1936). 







































At the end, blue grapes and wheat 


Sunday after Sunday I watched 
her pass my house. For weeks I had 
waited. Then, just as she neared my 
garden gate one Sunday morning, 
wearing the same faded pink frock and 
the long white cotton hose over her 
too lean legs, I stopped her. With her 
I went, for the first time, to Sunday 
School. 

After having walked perhaps five 
blocks, the pinnacle of my excitement 
was reached when the untalkative 
Alice Lee suddenly clutched my hand, 
swerved with me off the sidewalk and 
led me down a few steps into the base- 
ment of a building that looked like our 
corner grocery. 

“Is this it?” I stared rudely at the 
large concrete room cluttered with 
folding chairs, an upright piano minus 
half the black keys and a table stacked 
with drab green hymnals. 

With a push Alice Lee planted me 
in a folding chair. It creaked success- 
fully. Here I sat, a part of the circle. 
The teacher, a small stoutish woman, 
held the center. She called the roll. 
After all the names were checked she 
looked at me. 

“She’s not permanent,” piped up 
Alice Lee. 

“Then we're glad to have you as 
our guest,” said the lady sweetly. 


Green Grapes 
By COVELLE NEWCOMB 
Condensed from the Epistle* 


Next came a hymn. Everybody stood 
up. A thin young man struck a chord 
on the piano. Teachers blew pitch 
pipes from the four corners of the 
room. Alice Lee’s teacher drew a long 
breath and, like Abou ben Adhem, 
led the rest. Alice Lee gave me a poke. 
“Sing!” she hissed. 

After the hymn, we were seated. 
The teacher cleared her throat and 
proceeded with the lesson from the 
Bible, a literature unfamiliar to me. 
Transfixed, I heard Alice Lee recite 
the 23rd psalm. Two other little girls 
chimed, in perfect timing, the ten com- 
mandments. I sank lopsidedly in my 
chair, overawed and dreading the 
thought of being asked a question in 
the face of these human marvels 
around me. I avoided the teacher’s 
eyes, but the little hope that remained 
to me of being overlooked soon van- 
ished when, not to my astonishment, 
she turned to me. “Can you name the 
first five books of the Bible?” 

The eight children sitting in the cir- 
cle stopped knocking their heels 
against the chair rungs. Blue, brown, 
and gray eyes fastened their challeng- 
ing gaze on me. The most I could say 
was, “I don’t know them.” 

“Not even the first?” A little boy 
shamed me. “You give them, Robert,” 
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said the teacher, mercifully shifting her 
attention to him. Unerringly he named 
the five. 

At the end of a gruelling hour some- 
one rang a hand bell. Then the anemic 
young man sat down at the piano and 
banged out a march. 

“Come on.” Alice Lee threw me a 
vicious look. “That’s Onward Christian 
Soldiers; we're going home.” 

Pitch pipes squeaked and everybody 
fell into line. As we filed out, the 
teacher gave us each a little picture. 
Mine was a bunch of green grapes 
with a text I couldn’t read. 

“Do they always give you pictures?” 
I asked Alice Lee, delighted. She 
nodded. 


Peering into her hand I saw that her 


card was different. Impolitely I 
snatched it out of her fingers. “Why'd 
I get green grapes and you blue?” I 
demanded, preferring blue. 

“Because you don’t know anything 
about God and I do!” Hawklike, she 
seized back her picture. Fiercely resent- 
ful, I threw mine to the sidewalk and 
tore home. My mother was scanning 
the hedges for me. 

“Where have you been?” Annoy- 
ance smouldered in her eyes. 

“To church.” 

“To church? 
whom?” 

“With Alice Lee, the girl who wears 
stockings.” 

“Where did she take you?” 

“To the corner of Clifton St. 


What church? With 


It was 
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in a basement,” I added dejectedly. 

My mother gripped my wrist. 
“Come inside and wash yourself.” 

“I was clean,” I protested, “but they 
gave me a picture of green grapes.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“For not knowing anything about 
God. That’s what Alice Lee said. I 
threw it away.” 

By now my mother had got me to 
the kitchen sink. With an angry twist 
she turned the faucet on full blast and 
rinsed me as though I were a peck of 
spinach. 

A half year later, I ran away again, 
this time to a Presbyterian church. To 
discourage my tendency, my mother al- 
lowed me to accompany an approved 
neighbor. Otherwise I got no cheer- 
ing for it. All went well until one 
Sunday when the teacher gave me a 
mite box. “Fill it with pennies, nickles, 
dimes, and quarters,” she explained. 

From the outset I was thwarted. 
“Will you please tell me what the 
money’s for?” asked my mother. 

“For the widows of Liberia.” 

A dark frown brooded on her brow. 
Presently she shook a finger at me. 
“Now listen: I don’t mind the flowers 
for the sick, turkeys for the poor, 
Christmas stockings for the crippled, 
and Easter eggs for orphans, but for 
the widows of Liberia, not a cent! Do 
you hear?” 

A half-baked Calvinist, I believed 
God would surely chastise my mother 
by electing her for hell-fire. But I 
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said nothing, though I worried a lot. 

On Mite Box Sunday I threw Calvin- 
ism to the winds. For without a mite 
box (it had found its way into the fire) 
I could hardly show my face in Calvin’s 
house of God. I had my pride. 

Toward 9:30 on that day my mother 
came into the garden. “Why aren't 
you ready? You're not going to church 
in that dress, are you?” 

“It doesn’t begin until 11,” I re- 
plied, chewing on a blade of grass. 

“Since when?” 

“The Methodists start an hour later 
than the Presbyterians. I changed,” 
said I casually. 

“Why?” 

“It’s two blocks nearer home.” 

Having pursued my newest affilia- 
tion for the space of four Sundays, a 
church chicken supper and the pay- 
ment of one dime toward prospective 
membership in the Young Wesleyans, 
I hoped God would not vent His 
wrath on me in some dreadful form 
for quitting. 

Finally, Daisy, the colored cook, was 
driven to make a suggestion. “Whyn’t 
you go to the white folks’ Baptist?” 

Embracing the idea as something 
different, I did. Just once. My father 
called for me. “Well? How was it?” 

“They sing louder than the rest. 
That’s about the only difference. May- 
be I’ve had enough religion.” 

“Take a vacation.” He patted my 
head and smiled. 

I did. Until I was 13. Then I 


needed religion again. “Where’ll I go?” 

This time my father made a sug- 
gestion. “T’ll take you to St. Luke’s. 
Your grandfather was one of the 
founders.” 

It seemed incredible. “And you 
never go to church?” 

“Not I,” he laughed, “but you can 
go for the two of us.” 

St. Luke’s was Protestant Episcopal 
and, for me, everything the others were 
not. Set back among the trees, its 
arches and windows were Gothic. Its 
weathered stone was green with ivy 
and creepers. Inside it was dark, 
lighted by tapers. It smelled of beeswax 
and sweet cedar. There was an altar, a 
cross, candelabra, and windows of 
jewel-hued glass. The minister wore 
cassock, surplice, and stole. The im- 
pressions I got at St. Luke’s responded 
to my acute feeling for color, to my 
fondness for ritual, and innate love of 
music sober and minor in tone. Here, 
at last, was a church to my truest lik- 
ing. 

One Sunday I discovered the Junior 
Girls’ Choir. Down the aisle they 
came, vested in scarlet cassocks, white 
surplices and black velvet skull caps. 
I yearned to wear a red cassock. I 
called at the rectory. “Good morning, 
I would like to join the choir.” 

“Are you a church member?” 

“No, but my grandfather was a 
founder.” 

“Choir singers must be members,” 
they told me politely. 
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“Then how do I become a mem- 
ber?” 

“Are you baptized?” 

“No.” 

“You will need Baptism. After that, 
see the choirmaster.” 

My mother received the tidings with 
unanticipated quiet. My father looked 
upon it as a cure. The next Satur- 
day, fortified by two sponsors and a 
Book of Common Prayer, | sallied forth 
to be baptized. 

The choir and cassock came next. I 
saw the wardrobe mistress, selected my 
garments and carted them home to be 
fitted. When I swaggered down the 
stairs, my father was reading his af- 
ternoon paper. To my utter delight he 
dropped it and said, “Get out there 
under the oak before the sun goes 
down, I want to take your picture.” 

Not long after, the Lord, according 
to my logic, struck at my vanity. I 
was bedridden for a summer, and my 
parents were told to keep me out of 
school until walking stairs became a 
habit again. I implored my father to 
do something about it. 

“There’s only one place I know of,” 
he said hesitantly, “the Convent of the 
Holy Name. They’ve got an elevator 
in their school. Ann Brady goes there. 
Of course, they’re Catholics. Your 
mother won’t take to the idea, but if 
you give me your word you won’t join 
their church, Ill see what I can do 
with your mother.” 


“It’s a promise!” 


June 


Soon after, relatives gathered for 
powwows about it. Of course my 
mother didn’t like the idea. My 
Father’s mother and sisters didn’t like 
it any better. My mother’s mother and 
sister didn’t like it. Foster aunts and 
uncles didn’t like it. Clans of cousins, 
five times removed, didn’t like it. The 
neighbors didn’t like it. Nobody liked 
it. 

“They'll get her! 
will!” 

“But there hasn’t been a Catholic in 
my family since 1610,” thundered my 
father. “Why, after three centuries, 
should she fall into the trap? Nonsense! 
Besides, if she’s a Catholic she can’t 
have her red cassock. I doubt she’d 
give it up for that.” 

A greater bigot than I was never 
found in any convent! From the first 
I relished the difference between us. 
The Catholics had “holydays” and 
nuns had “feasts.” Crucifixes, rather 
than crosses, hung in every room of 
the place. Holy-water fonts were brack- 
eted to walls and Catholics unhygieni- 
cally wet their fingers on the little 
sponges. I ate meat when they ate 
fish, and sat like a statue in my seat 
when the Catholics stood to say the 
Angelus. These and other outward in- 
equalities made me feel in every sense 
superior. In spite of everything, I con- 
fessed a weakness for the Sisters. Their 
habits were more like draperies than 
dresses. Their beads jingled rhythmi- 
cally with the tempo of their gait. 


Of course they 
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Their wimples were spotlessly white. 
Repeatedly I said, “Don’t let yourself 
be fooled by this!” Against such an 
evil day, I superstitiously refused to set 
foot inside their chapel. If there was 
any single way I didn’t show my Prot- 
estantism, I can’t remember it. Yet 
no one ever said a word, least of all 
the nuns. 

Two years passed and I still clung 
to the principle I had come with: 
guardedness against the influence of 
the Sisters. Then one day I was con- 
fronted by a painful realization. 


Divorce had reared its ugly head in my 
family. Scarcely able to believe it, I 
seized at the only arm I knew, relig- 
ion. Frantically I prayed, after school, 


in the darkness of St. Luke’s. But 
nothing happened. No peace swept 
over me. Instead, I grew more awk- 
ward with my classmates. I believed 
that the action my parents had taken 
was shamefully exhibited in my face. 
Having at length reached what I sup- 
posed to be the end of my rope, I 
walked into a Catholic church. 
Pinkish-orange light streamed in 
from windows above the choir loft and 
kindled the white marble church with 
a rosy glow. From the last pew I got 
a breath-taking view of sunlight em- 
blazoning the gold tabernacle. After 
a time, I slid out of the last row and 
moved up to the first. The quiet and 
warmth of the place made me ask— 
why is it so peaceful in this church? 
When the bells tolled the Angelus at 
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six, I sank to my knees, although I 
had never troubled to learn the words. 
I could hardly understand myself, yet 
this much I knew: at 13 the magnet 
had been color; at 15 it was the appeal 
of peace. 

I returned to the church every after- 
noon for weeks. Soon, even my new 
and heavy burden ennobled and trans- 
formed itself into the shadow of the 
cross. Alienated from my own church, 
I decided to consult heads wiser than 
mine to see what might be done about 
me. I explained what I had been do- 
ing, to a friendly Sister. 

“You?” she gasped, nervously set- 
ting my middy collar aright, “but 
you've never even been inside our 
chapel.” 

“Sister Paul, please,” I begged, “I 
want to see a priest.” 

Her eyes were full of surprise. Her 
rosy lips made a big circle. Suddenly 
she untied her apron. “Come with 
me,” she said, looking flushed and 
frightened, “I think you’d better see 
Mother Francis.” 

Sounded out by Mother Francis, it 
was agreed that the care of my soul, 
such as it was, be given over to a priest. 
Then she took Sister Paul to a corner 
of the varnished convent parlor and 
they whispered under a fearsome paint- 
ing of St. George and the dragon. 

“It is settled!” said Mother Francis, 
stepping out into the center of the 
room again. “I myself will speak to 
Father about you.” 
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The following Wednesday 1 ex- 
plained to the priest that I wanted 
conversion worse than any heathen. 
His mouth curved into a beguiling 
smile. After a long thoughtful mo- 
ment, rapping his knuckles on the 
chair arm, he said, “I can’t think of 
one reason why I shouldn’t instruct 
you, except that you haven’t told your 
parents. One of them will have to 
know and consent to it.” Then he 
pulled up his long length from the 
depths of the chair, shook my hand 
and walked out, leaving me to stare 
at the played-out dragon and wonder- 
ing where the heroic saint had got 
his strength. 

What the priest had said placed me 
in a new dilemma. I vividly recalled 
my sick-bed promise to my father. Too 
cowardly to face him, I wrote a letter: 
“The worm has turned. I think I want 
to become a Catholic. Today I talked 
with a priest but he won’t even let 
me walk in his shadow without your 
consent. Please say you don’t care. 
P. S. You tell Mother.” 

The answer came. “I’m disappoint- 
ed. I thought you had better sense; 
but go ahead.” 

So over a period of many weeks I 
studied catechism and fed on the lives 


* 


of the saints. With unflinching candor 
my instructor advised me, even scolded 
me, to wait, to be more patient, more 
sure. “You're only 16,” he reminded 
me. 
I bothered him endlessly. “Father, 
when are you going to baptize me? 
Suppose I’m suddenly struck by light- 
ning or washed away in a flood?” 

He knew no minute’s peace with 
me. At last, plagued beyond the point 
of human endurance, he said: “God 
help me, I'll baptize you next Satur- 
day! Here; in the Sister’s chapel.” He 
whipped a big handkerchief out of 
his pocket and mopped his brow with 
relief. 

On Good Friday my father told my 
mother. 

“Will you come?” I asked her. She 
only shook her head. Holy Saturday 
I went alone to be baptized again, this 
time a Catholic. 

The next morning while preparing 
to receive Holy Communion, I glanced 
at a picture pasted in my new red 
Missal, a gift of the nuns. On it, a 
young girl knelt at the altar rail. Her 
gaze rested on something above the 
tabernacle. I looked closer. It was a 
sheaf of wheat and a cluster of ripe 
blue grapes. 


And With Its Splendor 


Some say the Rosary is a monotonous prayer. The Rosary a mo- 


notonous prayer! It is the monotony of the rising sun. 
Patrick E. McCorry. 





Poland's Jeanne d'Arc 


She loved her people 


When Casimir Ill of Poland died 
without a son in 1370, the crown 
fell to his nephew, Louis, king of 
Hungary. The brilliant court of Buda 
looked upon the people beyond the 
Carpathian barrier as beneath them in 
culture and education, and Louis, all 
of whose sympathies were opposed to 
the interests of Poland, refused ever to 
reside there or even to learn its lan- 
guage. Thus Louis’ daughter, Jadwiga, 
was brought up under the influence of 
those who were inimical to, if not 
actually enemies of, the people who 
would one day call her “our Mother.” 

Jadwiga spent her childhood in the 
two courts of Europe whose names 
have been synonymous with gayety, 
Buda and Vienna. But Jadwiga’s life 
was not destined to be one of frivolity. 
Though a product of Europe’s gayest 
courts, where moral laxity and political 
intrigue were the order of the day, she 
retained always a sweetness and purity 
that set her above these things. In 
the veins of this daughter of kings 
there also ran the blood of saints. St. 
Louis of France was among her an- 
cestors, as was St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary, St. Jadwiga of Silesia, and other 
lesser stars in the firmament of hagiol- 
ogy. 

When but seven years of age Jad- 
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wiga was espoused to William, son of 
Leopold of Austria, and, as was the 
custom of the day, was taken to the 
Viennese court for the celebration of 
the “false marriage,” which might or 
might not be ratified when the par- 
ticipants came of age, according to the 
course of events or the exigencies of 
politics. The two solemn-faced children, 
who went dutifully through this cere- 
monial pageant, were later to spend 
many happy hours together when visit- 
ing at their respective courts. Their 
childish friendship grew with the years 
into a genuine affection that later blos- 
somed into deep passion and ended in 
Jadwiga’s great renunciation. 

“Life began at 12” for Jadwiga when 
her father died in 1382 and she was 
named Queen of Poland, her elder 
sister, Marie, having inherited the 
crown of Hungary. Though willing to 
accept so youthful a queen, the Poles 
were determined to have no more ab- 
sentee rulers and insisted upon Jad- 
wiga’s being sent to Krakow, but her 
mother, pleading her youth and the 
necessity of completing her education, 
begged that she might remain at least 
another year at Buda. At the end of 
this time further excuses were found 
to delay her departure, and during 
these months of waiting, William spent 


*360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. May, 1940. 
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much time at the Hungarian court. 
The boy and girl took long rides to- 
gether, planning their reunion and 
future marriage in Krakow. 

In spite of her precocious acceptance 
of responsibilities and strong sense of 
duty, which Jadwiga’s chroniclers all 
vouch for, it must have been a sad 
and frightened little girl who rode in 
the midst of the pageantry that accom- 
panied her to Krakow. When we read 
the schedule of activities into which 
Jadwiga was plunged on arrival at 
Wawel Palace we wonder if this stran- 
ger had time to be lonely. Her days 
were crowded with learning about the 
internal affairs of state, instruction in 
diplomacy, hours of hard study in 
economics, history and theology, and 
the entertainment of foreign delegates. 

For a_ generation the turbulent 
hordes that occupied the great north- 
ern province of Lithuania had men- 
aced the borders of Poland and now 
their ruler, Jagiello, came with the offer 
of an irresistible bargain in exchange 
for the hand of Poland’s young queen. 
He promised friendly alliance of his 
great domain with Poland, military 
assistance against Poland’s ancient ene- 
mies, the Teutonic Knights, and the 
conversion of himself and his people 
to Christianity, thus bringing into the 
Church the last pagan stronghold. 

In spite of tremendous pressure, 
Jadwiga insisted that she was bound 
to William by their childhood mar- 
riage and could not accept this offer 


from a man who was, by the standards 
of one raised at the Viennese court, a 
barbarian. Meanwhile rumors of these 
negotiations reached William and he 
hastened to Krakow, so that just when 
things looked darkest to Jadwiga her 
heart was gladdened by news that her 
fiancé and his entourage were ap- 
proaching the city. 

The Polish counselors feared a check- 
mate. They dared not risk the enmity 
of the powerful Germans by refusing 
William entrance to the city, but the 
castellan, Dobieslaw, closed the palace 
gates and, with his suite, William had 
to find lodgings in the town. But, 
since all the world loves a lover, the 
townspeople proved sympathetic, and 
plans were finally made by which Prince 
Charming and his immured Princess 
might foil the wicked dragon, Dobie- 
slaw, and meet in the Franciscan mon- 
astery, the gardens and orchards of 
which joined those of the palace. There 
followed frequent meetings under the 
kindly chaperonage of the monks, and 
watered by this stolen sweetness, love 
blossomed. 

Emboldened, William and a few of 
his followers finally made their way, 
probably with the aid of a sentimental 
guard, into the castle. But their pres- 
ence was revealed and to save William 
from imprisonment, Jadwiga had him 
lowered in a basket from a tower win- 
dow. At last, unable to bear the sepa- 
ration longer, Jadwiga determined to 
escape from the castle and flee with 
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her lover from Krakow. The seldom 
used door that led into the gardens 
from a remote tower was the means 
by which she hoped to make her 
escape. Accordingly, in the dead of 
night she stole down the narrow stairs 
leading to this exit only to find the 
door fastened by an iron lock and a 
sentry, armed with an axe, standing 
guard. 

“They cannot forbid me; I am the 
Queen.” Grasping the axe, Jadwiga 
struck at the door. But the blows 
roused Demetri of Goray, an old re- 
tainer of her father’s court who had 
accompanied her from Hungary. Ap- 
palled, he led the queen back to her 
apartments; gently and sympathetically 
he dissuaded her from her rash act, 
pointing out that she was called upon 
to decide between the one suitor whom 
she loved, but who was unwelcome to 
her people, and another, the choice of 
her subjects, who “carried with him 
as a wedding gift the fate of two 
countries.” 

Jadwiga spent the remainder of the 
night before her crucifix, and it was 
then that, like her French prototype, 
Jeanne d’Arc, she is said to have 
“heard voices” from on high to which 
in the humility of a pious soul she 
submitted herself. All she knew of 
Jagiello she had learned from his ene- 
mies and she believed him to be old, 
ugly and a heathen; but now she 
realized that her acceptance of him 
would mean the conversion of a whole 


nation, and against the cry of her heart 
she yielded. Once having made her 
decision, Jadwiga turned wholeheart- 
edly to the welfare of her people. 

In February, 1389, she sat upon her 
throne to receive as her prospective 
husband the man whom she had been 
taught to call “the Ogre of the North.” 
But the blond warrior, who stood be- 
fore her with undisguised admiration 
in his eyes, she thought “not unpleas- 
ing in appearance.” On further ac- 
quaintance she found him kind of 
heart, simple of nature, and almost 
humble in his devotion to her. Though 
she never learned to love him, her gen- 
erous spirit soon responded to his sin- 
cere effort to raise himself in her 
estimation. 

The triple ceremonies that followed 
Jagiello’s arrival, Baptism, marriage 
and coronation, were like the points 
of a trident that were to pierce deep 
into northern Europe and innoculate 
it with Catholic culture; while in 
Poland the new “barbarian” ruler’s 
earnest desire to learn, his piety in his 
adopted faith, and his lavishness in 
providing feasts and tournaments, soon. 
made him as popular as the queen.. 
This conversion of Jagiello becomes 
more credible when we remember that 
his mother, Julianna of Ruthenia, was. 
a devout member of the Greek Church 
and that therefore Christian ideas and 
practices were not entirely new to him. 
As the head of a pagan nation, he 
had been constrained more by policy 
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than by inclination from adopting his 
mother’s faith, and his people had 
learned something of Christianity from 
the Franciscans, many of whom met 
martyrdom in Lithuania. 

Having secured the internal peace 
of Poland, Jagiello, with the ardor of 
a convert, chafed to get back to his 
own people, and to begin the evange- 
lizing that would unite the two na- 
tions. Consequently, the winter fol- 
lowing his marriage found him at the 
head of a crusade bound for his capital 
of Wilno. From Wawel’s heights, 
Jadwiga watched this procession, led 
by the cross, wind its way out of Kra- 
kow headed for the dark forests of the 
North. This crusade was to end in 
the destruction of the temples at Wilno, 
where the great god, Perkinos, had 
reigned for generations in his forest 
of oaks, protected by perpetual fires 
and sacred serpents; Jagiello himself 
was to lay the cornerstone of the Cath- 
olic church of St. Stanislaus on the 
site of a destroyed temple. 

While Jagiello was occupied with the 
crusade in Lithuania, Jadwiga learned 
of unrest and dissension in Ruthenia, 
the Polish province annexed to Hun- 
gary by her father, King Louis. To 
restore this province, which would 
make a united Poland “from sea to 
sea,” Jadwiga placed herself at the head 
of her army and marched to Lwow. 
There, by diplomacy and tact, without 
striking a blow, she restored the prov- 
ince to Poland. 


June 


This peaceful conquest was hardly 
accomplished when Jadwiga found her- 
self faced with a more difficult feat 
of negotiation. The Teutonic Knights, 
who after the failure of the Crusades 
in Palestine, had settled in northern 
Europe ostensibly to convert heathen 
tribes there, had long harassed the 
Polish frontier. Their ravages of the 
neighboring country, perpetrated under 
the cloak of proselytizing, brought 
upon them the condemnation of the 
Holy See, and now they were thwarted 
in their aggression against Lithuania 
by its union with Poland and deprived 
of their excuse for such aggression by 
its conversion to Christianity. In their 
resentment toward Poland, these belli- 
cose knights, who were to renounce 
their religion, embrace Lutheranism 
and become the founders of modern 
Prussia, were chafing to start a “drive 
to the East” and a “partition of Po- 
land.” Again and again the queen pre- 
vented the outbreak of armed conflict 
by pacific arrangements, which culmi- 
nated in her journey to the fortress 
of the Teutonic Knights at Marien- 
burg, and a prolonged truce with Con- 
rad, their grand master. As long as 
she lived, this peace-loving Jeanne 
d’Arc was to stand between her coun- 
try and the force that was in the cen- 
turies to come to make a bloody battle- 
field of her beloved lands. 

In the midst of these difficulties Jad- 
wiga did not neglect the cultural wel- 
fare of her people. Highly educated 
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herself, she was determined that her 
subjects should know the benefits of 
the religion, learning and humanizing 
advances of Western civilization. She 
encouraged the learned Benedictine 
’ monks to settle in Krakow, set them 
to translating into Polish the Old and 
New Testaments, the works of St. 
Augustine, St. Bernard, St. Ambrose 
and others, and founded the University 
of Krakow, the oldest in Central 
Europe. 

Her sacrifice of the intimate joys 
of domestic life had been compensated 
by phenomenal success in national and 
political affairs, and her own happiness 
sublimated in the benefits she showered 
upon her subjects; but by the end of 
the century it seemed that her work 
would be consolidated and her sacrifice 
blessed by the prospect of an heir. 

On June 22, 1399, the bells of Kra- 
kow rang and all the city rejoiced at 
the news that the queen had been 
safely delivered of a daughter. The re- 
joicing was, however, short-lived. The 
infant, prematurely born, lived only 
three weeks and Jadwiga never re- 


gained her strength. Having overcome 
domestic, national and diplomatic 
trials, her brave spirit succumbed under 
this blow, and she followed her infant 
on July 17, 1399. Even on her death- 
bed the queen planned for the unity 
and welfare of her people; her dying 
request being that Jagiello marry the 
granddaughter of Casimir III, thereby 
assuring the heir which she had been 
unable to give him. 

Much of Jadwiga’s success was un- 
doubtedly due to her broad tolerance 
and a will to understand peoples and 
things strange to her. In spite of her 
own goodness and simplicity, there 
was nothing “holier than thou” in her 
attitude toward her adopted country. 
She provided for her court at Wawel, 
and for the many visitors who came 
there, the elaborate feasts and lusty 
entertainment that was the custom of 
the day but observed for herself a 
rigorous self-denial that often amount- 
ed to austerity, and daily found time 
from official duties for acts of mercy 
among the poor, causing her people 
to look upon her as a saint. 


YP 
A Polish Mother 


Gone is her Church, her priests, her home, her loved ones, and as she 
looks up from her back-breaking tasks, she sees only Jesus. If ever revenge was 
justified, this would seem to be the time. And what a sweet revenge she can 
have. She cannot teach her own children but she can gather little German 
children about her and teach them of the Christ Child—brushing out of their 
little minds the cult of blood and soil their Nazi rulers have tried to instill. 


Mayhap these Polish women have been set for the destruction of paganism in 
Germany. Agnes O’Brien in Extension (May °40). 
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Machinery 


By A. LALLEMAND 


Condensed from the New Review* 


In 1850, one man with a pickaxe 
could extract 800 tons of ore in one 
year; today with an electric drill he 
could easily extract 24,000 tons; in 
1850 we got roo h. p. per man in a 
power station; in the Dnieper Electric 
Central they get 200,000 h. p. per work- 
er employed. Man has come to make 
himself very cheap, and he works to 
make himself as cheap as possible. 
The faster the fall in man’s value, 
the greater the rate of progress; and 
in recent years our progressive inven- 
tors have in several instances accel- 
erated the fall to a stupendous extent. 
Motorcar making took 1,197 hours in 
1914, but only 93 in 1934. In 1932, 
one worker made 453 bricks a day, by 
1934 he could make 1,500. At the ciga- 
rette factory of Ivry (in France) which 
turns out 2,500 cigarettes a minute, 250 
women were required in 1932, but not 
more than two in 1935; in three years 
machinery had multiplied production 
and divided human labor by 125. It 
has been calculated that in 1934, 250 
men had to work for a total of 2,000 
hours to coal a transatlantic boat; by 
the following year two men working 
16 hours in all could supply it with 
an equivalent total energy in the shape 
of oil: 12 months had sufficed to reduce 
human labor to a mere fraction (25). 


Cart before the horse 


A few years ago it was generally 
argued that progress in machinery cre- 
ated some unemployment only for a 
time; that, for instance, farm hands 
were thrown out of work but else- 
where men were recruited for making 
reaping machines. It was also said 
that with greater production, industrial 
wages would rise and create a greater 
demand for agricultural produce and 
so lead to a higher agricultural income. 
The mechanism of unemployment and 
reemployment was never clearly ex- 
plained; it was made to rest on a cer- 
tain kind of optimism; universal equi- 
librium, our optimists contended, 
would be arrived at, provided there 
was universal freedom in using natural 
forces, though natural reason was not 
always included among those forces. 
Facts, however, have repeatedly gone 
against so alluring a theory. In the 
last period of prosperity, unemploy- 
ment went on rising steadily amidst 
plenty; it rose sharply as early as 1920, 
years before the world-wide economic 
crisis; it went on in the U. S., though 
that country is still far from being 
exhausted and its government devised 
endless measures to stop unemploy- 
ment. As a conclusion, we must admit 
that mass substitution of machinery 
for men leads to technical unemploy- | 
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ment which can hardly be reabsorbed. 

The problem is real and can only 
become more and more acute as prog- 
ress is made; machinery will more and 
more encroach on the field of human 
labor, for cheap energy is essential to 
competitive business. War itself leads, 
by some sort of compensation, to the 
replacement of the workers who fall 
on the battlefield. In wartime new 
devices are created not only to supply 
and improve munitions, guns, and 
equipment, but also to provide all army 
supplies and (this is to be noted) to 
keep national life as close to normal as 
possible in spite of hostilities. Were 
machinery somewhat more developed 
than at present, France or England 


could keep up her prewar production 
with something like 250,000 workers; 
all the others could be spared for the 


front. 


In any case, if the war is a long one, 
national life will be secured with a 
surprisingly small number of workers; 
when peace comes, what shall we do 
with those who will have escaped death 
on the front? We shall have plenty 
of medals and speeches for these heroes, 
and they well deserve more; but shall 
we have jobs for them? One remedy 
would be to cut down the number of 
working hours; another may be found 
in educating the class of lower labor 
to the many simple tasks of handling 
much of the most complicated ma- 
chinery. Cutting down the working 
hours by shortening and multiplying 


the shifts of workers would more even- 
ly distribute work, wages, and leisure 
throughout the whole laboring popu- 
lation. 

One view of unemployment holds 
that it is really an uneven and unfair 
distribution of leisure. But what to 
do with the leisure so created, is an- 
other problem; and if we believe the 
experiments made in several countries, 
it is a problem that knows only of 
expensive solutions. The organization 
of leisure is fast becoming an acute 
social question. People do not know 
what to do with their free time and 
ask the state to entertain them. 

The second consequence of ma- 
chinery is overproduction. Not only 
has manual labor become superfluous 
but the production itself has become 
overabundant. Tremulous Malthus has 
been found tremendously wrong in his 
arithmetic, and his fear of famine looks 
ridiculous. A hundred years before his 
time the phenomenon had been notice- 
able and is now undeniable; in the 
course of the last two centuries, as pro- 
ductive energy passed from one-eighth 
to 8 h. p., the energy found in the 
world’s crops grew from 2,000 calories 
per head to 160,000. This does not 
imply that everybody has that amount 
at hand, but it measures the total stock 
available in 1933 all over the world. 
However much the world’s population 
may have increased, the caloric value 
of each man’s diet has been multiplied 
by 80. 
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The trouble is that all could not have 
free access to that gigantic stock of 
foodstuffs; in consequence its value 
went down and production went down 
as well; hence wages fell, the buying 
power of the working masses de- 
creased, and consequently also the de- 
znand for foodstuffs. Prices, however, 
did not fall, because prices are fixed 
on unchangeable notions of costs, over- 
head expenses, and dividends. 

What do businessmen do when over- 
production indirectly threatens the neat 
equilibrium of their balance sheets? 
They destroy the surplus, make the 
goods scarce, and consequently they 
keep the high prices which have taken 
their fancy. In 1934 the remedy turned 
into a panacea; they destroyed wheat, 
rice, coffee, sugar, pigs and cattle. In 
some cases in India they went one step 
further: they not only destroyed the 
vine grapes, they rooted out the vine 
stocks. They destroyed at will; but to 
do so with an easy conscience, they 
forgot that whole districts were starv- 
ing. The capitalists and nations who 
went in for such wholesale destruction 
had a lot to say for themselves and 
they said it. They had quite a sheaf 
of arguments, and we do not feel the 
need of sorting them out; we only 
mean to stress the undeniable fact that 
the overproduction was not real, but 
that the overproduction was actually 
only maldistribution. Machinery had 
achieved the first and had failed to pre- 


vent the second. 


June 


One more wonder must be noticed 
about machinery: it is little spoken 
of, yet it cannot fail to interest poets 
and philosophers. With machinery we 
have one more instance of poetic jus- 
tice, which philosophers call immanent 
justice, that kind of self-punishment 
brought on by the evildoer. To in- 
crease production, getting out of their 
capital every penny that could be got 
out of it; to re-invest these savings in 
new machinery and factories in order 
once more to increase production, 
profit, savings, and again start the 
same process (production, profits, re- 
investments) without ever finding any 
good reason to put a stop to that proc- 
ess, is the soul of capitalist life. Capi- 
talism intended to increase capital 
through the help of machinery. But 
what has happened is the reverse. Be- 
yond a certain limit, enlarged ma- 
chinery does not increase profits; the 
profit curve may rise to maddening 
heights, but it soon falls to the zero 
point. 

A country which reaches a produc- 
ing power averaging eight h. p. per 
head has had to save up on production, 
put by some of its goods and com- 
modities, the value of which was capi- 
talized and invested in machinery. 
The peasant sells some of his potatoes 
and buys a spade; all producers do 
much the same, even if they have 
scientific balance sheets in which to 
hide it all. In liberal countries this 
is done by private citizens who are 
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envied and hooted as capitalists; in 
communist lands this is done by an all- 
vigilant government. M. P. Barraud 
has calculated that between 1835 and 
1935 Western liberal countries capi- 
talized 55% or thereabouts of their 
profits; Russia has for the last 15 years 
capitalized 30% of her revenue (not 
profits) in order to accelerate her in- 
dustrial progress. The liberal countries 
have entered upon a period of abun- 
dance, whilst Russia is still emerging 
from the state of scarcity; her progress 
has been quick since 1934, though 
Moscow papers complained in June last 
year that her production per head in 
1938 was lower than in 1913. 

The peasant who deprives himself 


of potatoes and .buys a spade hardly 


takes his sacrifice into account. But 
the capitalist who lends his money to 
another exacts a price for that service: 
he demands a compensation for his 
risks and expects to be paid back. The 
government which squeezes its capital 
out of the national revenue has to give 
some sort of compensation for the 
squeeze. In both cases, with machinery 
and tools wearing out, provision must 
be made for replacement: in other 
words, the capital must be amortized, 
and this supposes a continuous saving 
up on production. But what is going 
to happen once a country is fully 
equipped with machinery and when 
amortization for machinery is com- 
plete? 

As long as profits could be hoped 
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for from lending money to industries, 
whether private or nationalized, people 
saved up in order to lend money and 
reap interest; with the growth of in- 
dustry, more and more people saved 
up; the savings were even passed on 
from fathers to sons and grandsons; 
capital accumulated. The banks were 
crowded with depositors; individual 
depositors could not easily invest their 
savings and entrusted them to the 
banks, where capital became anony- 
mous and is anonymously administered 
and profitably invested. Little by little 
individual banks found it difficult to 
discover proper investments; they then 
pooled their resources. Kindly gentle- 
men anxious to help the public and 
the banks formed holding companies 
and trusts. After some time, the com- 
bines themselves found it more and 
more difficult to devise or meet enter- 
prises worth financing; the capital mar- 
ket overflowed with money which 
found no use. With the glut the rot 
set in and the remuneration for capital 
fell lower and lower. When we saw 
American concerns working at full 
speed and not paying more than 1% 
in 1929, we understood that a crash 
had to come. 

Throughout the roth century, the 
rate of interest tended to pass below 
the 3% level; the present century was 
bound to witness a more severe fall, 
which has already started: England’s 
loan conversion at the rate of 2%, 
when money is urgently needed for 
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a war on an unprecedented scale, is 
a symptom of overabundance of free 
capital waiting for investment. Past 
and present symptoms allow us to fore- 
see that the return for capital may fall 
to zero; we may even see it fall below 
zero, when we shall have to pay the 
banks for the safe custody of our 
money. The goose is hypnotized by her 
own doings and feeds on her own 
golden eggs to end miserably in pre- 
mature sterility. 

All things considered, let machinery 
and plenty of machinery accelerate pro- 
duction; but while our producing 
apparatus works at full speed and 
brings about an abundance of goods 
and commodities, let our thinking ap- 
paratus see to the proper distribution 
of such goods and commodities; in 
other words, production and distribu- 
tion should not be anarchical but ra- 
tional. We shall never have enough 
machinery until every citizen has his 
full meals every day, his own house, 
his car, his radio, and his television 
set, his holidays, and his old-age pen- 
sion; we shall not have sufficiently 
rationalized distribution until we see 
to it that everybody has bread before 
anybody is choked with cake. 

The problem of distribution is much 


more delicate and complex than the 
problem of production. Proper distri- 
bution cannot be based on the old 
aphorisms of economic liberalism, 
“wages are the market price of labor,” 
etc. A system of distribution of com- 
modities and services should start from 
the true view of man; it must be based 
on the worth of man, and proceed 
from a sincere esteem and respect for 
everything that is human. Were our 
economic system based on man’s value, 
work would be made easily accessible 
to all men, the remuneration for work 
would be compatible with man’s worth 
and duties, provision would be made 
for an amount of leisure sufficient for 
all non-economic tasks. Such a human- 
istic view should be the foundation of 
our economic system. But a complete 
view of man takes into account also 
his passions and deficiencies; because 
of these, it would be foolish to build 
up society on the basis of “to every 
one according to his needs” unless it 
is first organized on the basis of “to 
every one according to his work.” Giv- 
ing to every one according to his needs 
is a dream of brotherhood; giving him 
according to his ‘work is a matter of 
social justice. Justice has precedence 
over charity. 


In the May issue of the Catuoric Dicgst (p. 6), it was stated that celibacy 
is “not obligatory for the oriental candidates for the priesthood in America. . . .” 
The sentence should have read “celibacy is now obligatory, etc.” 





The Bible in English 


The present form of the Catholic 
Bible in English, a revision of the 
Douay-Rheims version, presents the 
most reliable English text, and is a 
safe guide in all matters of faith and 
morals. However, we have all experi- 
enced difficulty when reading it be- 
cause of the unattractiveness and ob- 
scurity of the text, due, most often, to 
obsolete forms and expressions. More- 
over, its idiom is that of the England 
of almost 200 years ago, when Bishop 
Challoner revised the Douay Bible. 
Every living language, and English 
especially, undergoes change from year 
to year. Thus, the diction of our Bible 
is so unlike our modern idiom that it 
is not only obscure, but even at times 
incorrect in interpreting the meaning 
of the Vulgate, the official Latin text 
of the Church. At times, too, the Latin 
is incorrectly or inaccurately translated, 
though for the most part our text is 
faithful to the Vulgate. The result is 
that the average Catholic finds the 
Bible anything but easy to read. 

The need of an improved edition of 
the Bible has been felt for a long time, 
and numerous attempts at revision 
have appeared in the history of the 
Bible in America. The Sacred Congre- 
gation for the Propagation of the Faith 
has advised the publication of an au- 


By WILLIAM E. HOERAUF 
Condensed from the Gothic* 


thentic version, one of proper merit 
and excellence, which should be the 
standard for this country. 

This led the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine to undertake the revision 
of the New Testament in English. The 
chairman of the episcopal committee, 
Bishop Edwin V. O’Hara of Kansas 
City, Mo., started work on the revision 
four years ago. It is the aim of the 
confraternity to prepare, in the first 
place, an English text of the New 
Testament from the Vulgate, for the 
intelligent and profitable use of the 
laity; a text, popular in purpose, yet 
based on thorough scholarship. A sec- 
ondary aim is the preparation of a one- 
volume commentary on the entire New 
Testament. 

The confraternity carefully formu- 
lated a set of principles to be followed 
by the revisers. These principles repre- 
sent the views of a large and authori- 
tative group, and they are approved 
by the Biblical commission in Rome. 

The first set of principles is con- 
cerned with the definition of a uniform 
treatment of the Latin text and the sec- 
ond with the uniformity and quality 
of the English idiom. If we want the 
Bible read by our people, and if we 
want it understood by those who read 
it, we must present it in a language 
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and style that will be attractive and 
comprehensible. However, any new 
translation should follow to a great 
extent the language already consecrated 
by long and accepted usage. We want 
no version so divergent that it might 
disturb the faithful. Thus the revision 
should follow the expression of the cur- 
rent text whenever that is possible and 
thus retain its diction, style, and 
rhythm. Since the primary demand of 
the undertaking is exactness in lan- 
guage, the English term selected is to 
be the one which best expresses the 
thought of the Vulgate. To fulfill the 
demand of plainness and simplicity in 
expression, the long and involved sen- 
tences are to be broken up in accord- 
ance with the modern idiom. An im- 
portant requirement is freedom from 
obsolete terms and forms, hence all 
antiquated grammatical forms, with 
the exception of thou and thee, are to 
be rejected, as also words no longer 
in general use or with changed mean- 
ings. These rules will produce a gain 
in clearness, although they may result 
in a departure from the present text. 

We have all experienced the diffi- 
culty created by the chapter and verse 
typography peculiar to the Bible which 
is anything but a help to the better 
understanding of the text. We are 
accustomed to the logical division 
which is known as the paragraph and 
the sentence. Thus the revised text 
will be printed in paragraph form, one 
column to the page. The chapter and 


verse enumerations will be placed in 
the margin. Divisions of thought will 
be marked by appropriate headings, 
while individual passages will carry the 
indented notice. 

The Catholic University, logically, is 
the center of operation for the revision 
committee. Twenty priests, all well 
qualified in both Theology and Sacred 
Scripture, have been chosen for the 
actual work of revision. To insure 
thorough work, each reviser has a critic 
with qualifications equal to his own. 
When a reviser has completed his work 
with the aid of his critic’s advice, he 
submits it to the editorial board of 11 
members, each of whom has a degree 
in Scripture or Theology, or both. 
After inspection, the board returns the 
revision for further consideration. Final 
acceptance lies with the editorial board, 
which is responsible for the uniformity 
of every feature. Earlier revisions have 
been chiefly the work of individuals, 
but the new revision will enjoy greater 
authority than any other. 

The use of the revision will depend 
upon the approbation of each bishop 
for his own diocese; however, it is 
hoped that by the agreement of all the 
bishops, the new text will be made 
the only approved version for the entire 
country. 

The new Bible will fill a long felt 
need, and the combined labor of so 
many learned and competent transla- 
tors will produce a work of unsur- 
passed excellence. 





Crusader for Labor 


Souls over soles 


By HENRY F. UNGER 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


If ever anyone tried to push Old 
Man Depression towards the exit gate, 
John J. McHale should head the list. 
His factory plan, the only one of its 
kind in Canada, is meeting with such 
success that it is being heralded as a 
new instrument of industry to ward 
off depressions, that is, if enough other 
employers are brave enough to under- 
take it, 

With all its modern applications, the 
plan is really based on the labor en- 
cyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and Pius 
XI, whose principles Mr. McHale is 
shouting to the industrial world. 

Born Jan. 24, 1884, in St. Louis, Mr. 
McHale received a Catholic education 
from the Christian Brothers in the 
same city. During high-school days he 
worked at a shoe-shop bench during 
vacation. In a short time he became 
associated with the Kelley-Goodfellow 
Shoe Co., and then Friedmann Bros., 
of St. Louis. Dissatisfied, he joined 
the Brown Shoe Co, and for 17 years 
was a foreman. His fine record made 
him superintendent at the company’s 
Brookfield, Mass., plant. 

Throughout these training years, 
better working conditions, laborers’ 
rights, amicable relations between em- 
ployer and employee, increased wages: 
all these were thumping in his mind. 


He had an ideal, but lack of owner- 
ship and a definite program prevented 
its fulfillment. 

The ideal was drawing closer to ful- 
fillment when in 1920 Mr. McHale was 
installed as general manager of the 
Scott-Chamberlain Shoe Co., Ltd., of 
London, Ont., Canada. The company 
was in dire need of rejuvenation. He 
saw his chance and in 1924 purchased 
control of the company and named it 
Scott & McHale, Ltd. 

Not noted exactly for its architec- 
tural beauty, the L-shaped building, 
spread over 65,000 sq. ft., is hidden in 
a maze of other buildings. Here Mr. 
McHale, now owner, labored for a 
system that would supplant the dogged 
piecework system then being used. 

His heart grieved at the reports of 
employer suspicion. Employee discord 
was rife. Shoes had to be sold at dras- 
tically low prices to enable operations 
to continue. Mr. McHale was forced 
to move his plant to Tillsonburg, Ont., 
where labor could be procured at a 
cheaper rate. Conditions went from 
bad to worse. 

Even through these trying times 
John McHale maintained his kind, 
suave disposition. Irate workers 
swarmed into the owner’s office, loudly 
protesting working conditions and rate 
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of pay. In a short while a few kind, 
well-placed words sent the angered 
mob back, convinced that the owner 
was bearing a greater burden. 

Even though he silenced their de- 
mands, Mr. McHale’s heart went out 
to his employees. All he desired was 
a friendly relationship between man- 
agement and labor. He began to read 
and to re-read the popes’ labor encycli- 
cals. He tried to visualize the prac- 
tical side of those theoretical principles. 
He carried the encyclicals about in his 
pocket. On his desk he placed a pic- 
ture of Christ in the temple. 

For a long time he could not lay 
his finger on an ideal program. Then 
the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., inaugurated a system where- 
by employees shared profits and were 
guaranteed 52 weekly pay checks a 
year. John McHale, a friend of Mr. H. 
L. Nunn, seized upon the better points 
of the latter’s plan, with Mr. Nunn’s 
permission, seeing in them a very close 
approach to the popes’ programs. He 
joyously made them his own, rear- 
ranged them according to Christian 
principles, and added his innovations. 

For six weeks, throughout the day 
and the major part of the night, John 
McHale and his associates worried, 
figured and labored over the prepara- 
tion of Scott-McHale’s Management 
and Labor Relations Plan. With trepi- 
dation he finally announced the new 
plan to his workers. 

The complete plan was outlined. 


June 


The employees were to receive 22.2% 
of every dollar received and this would 
be laid aside in a labor reserve account, 
to guarantee 52 weekly pay checks. 
Working days were reduced to five a 
week and discharge of employees was 
placed in the hands of an adminis- 
trative committee, the members being 
chosen from the various departments. 
This committee of workers was to pass 
judgment on every phase of work in 
the factory. Labor and management 
were to become a great family. Both 
were to suffer in bad times and to 
enjoy profits in good periods, with no 
such danger of long layoffs as in most 
modern industry. 

Eager to avoid all injustices, Mr. 
McHale interviewed every worker in 
the plant. Immediately, 85% of the 
operators were wholeheartedly in favor 
of the plan. The operator was to make 
his work his own. Just as the amount 
of work completed increased, so the 
amount of the labor reserve account 
would rise. 

Sacrifice on the part of the employer 
is the keystone of this system. A will- 
ingness to pass his legitimate profits 
on to his employees makes John Mec- 
Hale a true crusader for the rights of 
labor. He became merely one of the 
administrative committee, representing 
the 258 workers, enjoying no more 
authority than the ordinary operators. 
Yet his presence, his gentle, thought- 
provoking words, carried tremendous 
force. His friendly backslap aroused a 
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shirker from his lethargy, preventing 
the discharge of an employee. So suc- 
cessfully has the program been worked 
out that not one employee has been 
laid off or discharged. 

Besides his regular employee meet- 
ings, Mr. McHale conducts educational 
meetings, where he usually introduces 
some novel idea. At one meeting he 
attempted to demonstrate the many 
outlets to which a customer’s dollar 
goes. A huge silver dollar was shown. 
Varicolored paper was spread over the 
dollar in sections. Each section repre- 
sented different expenses of the com- 
pany. When finally each expense sec- 
tion was explained, a thin strip of 
black paper remained. Smiling, Mr. 
McHale held it aloft proudly, saying, 
“And this is our profit. Not much, to 
be sure, but we’re not in the red.” 

Noted for his charitable acts, Mr. 
McHale never allows any of his em- 
ployees to want. At a Holy-Name 
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breakfast, conversation drifted to the 
subject of charity. During the casual 
table talk, someone asked Mr. McHale 
why he should pay for a certain in- 
dividual’s hospital bills, even though 
the latter was only a distant friend. 
Irritated, Mr. McHale interposed, “Be- 
cause it’s a damn good act of charity!” 

The factory, through the plan, has 
become more to Mr. McHale than a 
matter of dollars and cents. The new 
plan, according to him, shapes itself 
into what he thinks “is a greater oppor- 
tunity for doing God’s will. Just as in 
order to be a good Kiwanian, you 
don’t merely pay your dues, but rather 
attempt in every way to further the 
advance of the society, so if you care 
to be a good Catholic, you do more 
than keep the commandments of God 
and the Church. In my case, I should 
go beyond this and follow the popes’ 
encyclicals. I feel that if I do this I 


am more certain of saving my soul.” 


Answer 


A little boy once prayed for a toy electric train. He told his mother he was 
going to pray every night that he might get it from someone for a Christmas 
gift. His mother trembled a little as she listened to him, for she was a poor 
sewing woman with several children to feed. Would the asking of God for it 
and the eventual disappointment upset the child’s faith? Christmas came. There 
was no train. That night as her son knelt down by her side to pray, the mother 
said, “I hope, John, that you are not terribly distressed because God did not 
answer your request for the train.” The child looked at her in a sort of wonder. 


“Why, Mother,” he replied, “God answered me all right. He said ‘No.’” 
Bernard Iddings Bell in the Atlantic Monthly (April °40). 














Perplexed 


From the Father Mathew Record* 


| am an average priest, a much mis- 
understood individual. People suspect 
me of being a little more than human, 
but continue to invite me to eat their 
dinners and drink their wine. If I par- 
take of the latter, they call me a “dear” 
and a “good fellow.” If I refuse they 
claim to be edified. 

They expect me to have no faults, 
but keep on searching for them, and 
having discovered a few—welll 

When I have not prepared my ser- 
mon and my mind is cloudy and my 
ideas chaotic, they say I am too deep; 
but when I have labored with zeal, 
and memorized my sermon they say 
I am superficial. 

When through “money talks” I meet 
my parish obligations, I am a “money- 
grubber”; but when I do not plead 
for money and my parish goes into 
debt, I am a “poor business man.” 

When my liver is out of order and 
I am physically ill and mentally tired, 
they say I look pious and saintly. When 
I am well and bubbling over with zeal, 
they say I am frivolous. 

They think I should love everyone 
in the parish, and when I make a 
fairly good bluff at doing so they call 
me a hypocrite, but when I admit there 
are some I am not crazy about they 
call me a snob. 

My wealthy parishioners find fault 


with me if I do not call upon them; 
the poor ones if I do call on the rich. 

Some people, in my presence, pretend 
to be keenly interested in all things 
pertaining to religion. They minimize 
my intelligence and exaggerate their 
own histrionic ability. 

The stingy people who contribute a 
very, very small proportion of their 
income to the Church pity me because 
I have such a hard time raising funds. 
Those who contribute generously think 
I have a very nice job. 

Some wonder what I do with all 
my time, others pity me because I have 
so much to do. 

They want me to be more of a lay- 
man and to represent them in civil and 
public activities, but they are forever 
praising Father So-and-So because he is 
so “quiet and retiring. He is such a 
holy man.” 

If I use forceful and catchy phrases 
in my sermons they say I am sensa- 
tional. If I don’t, they will not come 
to hear me. 

Many seem to think I am a mil- 
lionaire; canvassers think I am easy; 
tramps know I am. 

Now, I want to tell the world: 

That my Roman collar changes not 
my human nature. I am quite the 
same as other men. 

That I enjoy a good time just as 
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they do, but I prefer to choose my 
own kind of sport. 

That a long time ago I got sick of 
“apple sauce” and “soft soap.” 

That I have grown immune to 
knocks and criticism. 

That I appreciate honest praise and 
want no man’s pity. 


That I am giving the best that is 


in me to my work and believe that 
God will reward me. 

That I want no favors and seek only 
the opportunity to show that Iam a 
real man and try to be a real priest. 

Now there are some who, if they 
knew who wrote this, would say, “I 
bet he got the idea from someone else.” 

So there you are! 


Apostle of the Poor 


Anticipating the encyclicals 


By PAUL STROH, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


The living monument that today 


honors the memory of St. Alphonsus 
de’ Liguori is the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. The tiny seed 
he planted in 1732 has grown to a 
mighty tree spreading its branches 
throughout the world and bringing 
forth fruit in abundance. 

Alphonsus was ordained to the 
priesthood on Dec. 21, 1726, at the age 
of 30. With all the ardor of youth and 
the enthusiasm of zeal, he devoted 
himself to his priestly duties. So in- 
tense and constant was his work in 
the pulpit and in the confessional that 
his health failed. His colleagues urged 
him to take a complete rest for a time 
and go to the country to regain his 
strength. Unwillingly, he yielded to 
their urgings. With five priest com- 


panions, he set out and came to a 
lonely chapel about four miles from 
Scala in the hope of finding a little 
retirement and repose. 

Alphonsus and his companions 
thought that they had selected a se- 
cluded spot. They soon found that the 
district surrounding the little chapel 
was peopled by poor goatherds, who 
lived in hovels hidden by the trees and 
who made a scant livelihood by tend- 
ing their flocks on the hilly slopes. 

When the goatherds heard that some 
missionaries were in the region, they 
hurried to the chapel and there found 
Alphonsus and his companions. Al- 
phonsus received them kindly. He told 
them about the Holy Redeemer and 
His blessed Mother; heard their con- 
fessions; gave them their God in Holy 
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Communion. The goatherds returned 
to their flocks and related to others 
their experience. These, in turn, came 
to the chapel to be instructed. 

The contemplated vacation was 
turned into a continuous mission. The 
sad plight of these abandoned souls 
made a profound impression on Al- 
phonsus. He wondered why zealous 
missionaries could not be found to go 
to such as these, to travel into the 
country, to hill and mountain and 
coast, bringing the consolations of re- 
ligion to the poor. 

The foregoing events took place in 
the spring of 1730. On Nov. 9, 1732, 
Alphonsus founded the Congregation 
of the Most Holy Redeemer with the 
specific purpose of preaching the word 
of God to the poor by giving mis- 
sions, catechetical instructions and spir- 
itual exercises. 

Even before he went to the hills on 
the outskirts of Scala, Alphonsus had 
shown his love for the poor. Scarcely 
was he ordained than he gathered 
textile workers, caretakers, coachmen, 
laborers and beggars in the public 
square for an open forum. These open- 
air meetings took place after the day’s 
work was done. It was a novel way 
of winning men. Then, as now, novel 
methods gave birth to malicious ru- 
mors. The strange appearance of that 
motley crowd brought suspicions. 
Tongues began to wag. Whispers were 
heard that these meetings were plots 
against Church or state. An officer of 


June 


the law was sent to investigate. He 
was sure that he had performed a 
patriotic service by reporting to the 
governor, “A nest of radicals. Arrest 
the ringleaders.” 

Alphonsus heard about the ridicu- 
lous accusation. He went to the arch- 
bishop of Naples and explained how 
evil minds had distorted his work. The 
arrests were prevented, but it was de- 
cided to discontinue the open-air meet- 
ings in order to ward off further mis- 
understandings. Alphonsus, however, 
was not discouraged. He introduced a 
different technique, more fruitful than 
the first, but just as novel. 

One evening, a young wool carder 
saw an unusual number of men going 
into a barber shop. He came closer 
to see what was the attraction. As he 
came nearer the entrance, he noticed 
that the men disappeared into a room 
in the rear. That aroused his curiosity. 
To satisfy it, he followed the crowd. 
To his surprise (and perhaps disap- 
pointment), he found that the men 
were waiting for a spiritual conference 
with Alphonsus de’ Liguori. Alphon- 
sus had selected shops and private 
homes for his religious discussion clubs, 
a plan that even today is looked upon 
as modern. 

The development of these private 
gatherings was so rapid that larger 
quarters had to be sought. Alphonsus, 
so close to the workers, thought no 
place would be more suited to his pur- 
pose than buildings we now call labor 
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temples or union meeting halls. Since 
he was going to the workers, why not 
go where the workers met? 

In 18th-century Italy, workers were 
organized in societies, called guilds. 
Each trade had its own guild or union. 
Most of these guilds had a small and 
simple building, called a guild chapel, 
in which their members held the guild 
meetings. Just as the word temple (in 
labor temple) does not mean a church, 
so the word chapel (in guild chapel) 
does not necessarily mean what we un- 
derstand by that term. 

The guild chapels, like our labor 
temples, were used chiefly as meeting 
places for the workers. It was to these 
workers’ chapels that Alphonsus trans- 
ferred his discussion groups. The first 


Figures of Phantasy 


She shook him until his freckles 
rattled—O. Henry. 

As profound as a soup plate— 
John S. Kennedy. 

The trouble with this world is 
that there are too few unsung heroes 
and too many unhung zeroes.—Jack 
Quirk. 

As conspicuous as a bonfire in .a 


blackout.—The [London] Odserver. 


As undecided as a compass in a 
junk pile-—Dwight D. Taylor. 
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meeting was held in the hatmakers’ 
guild building. By 1800, there were 
65 such religious instruction centers in 
Naples alone. They were federated 
into the Association of Chapels. 

It is precisely this type of crusade 
that Pope Pius XI urged in the con- 
temporary labor movement. In Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, he says: “Side by side 
with workingmen’s unions, there must 
always be associations which aim at 
giving their members a thorough re- 
ligious and moral training, that these 
in turn may impart to the labor unions 
to which they belong the upright spirit 
which should direct their entire con- 
duct. Thus will these unions exert a 
beneficent influence far beyond the 
ranks of their own members.” 


Shaw is like the Venus of Milo: 
all that there is of him is admirable. 


—G. K. Chesterton. 


He’s an ash can in the alley of 
progress.—A nonymous. 


A half truth in argument, like a 
half brick, carries better.—Stephen 
Leacock. 


She was the center of distraction. 
—John Galsworthy. 


A mob of hullabaloonatics.—/. A. 
R. Wylie. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech similar to those above. We will 
pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. Give the exact source. 
Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed. ] 








Catholicism in India 


By JOSEPH 1a BONTE, M.S. 


Nation cast in molds 


Condensed from Our Lady’s Missionary* 


Though St. Thomas the Apostle 
introduced Christianity into Malabar, 
India, very early, no remarkable prog- 
ress was realized till the coming of 
the Portuguese and St. Francis Xavier, 
at the beginning of the 16th century. 
During his short but glorious career, 
St. Francis evangelized many parts of 
the country and spread the Gospel in 
Ceylon, Malacca and Japan. Catholics 
in India numbered about 375,000 in 
1600 and increased to more than a mil- 
lion towards the middle of the 18th 
century. Then followed almost a cen- 
tury of reverses and stagnation. 

When the Indian hierarchy was 
established in 1887, there were 1,600,- 
ooo Catholics grouped together in 29 
independent mission units. Consider- 
able advance has been made during the 
last half century due to the division 
of large territories into more con- 
venient units and the enlisting of new 
missionary forces. There are now 
4,200,000 Catholics and 64 dioceses, 
vicariates and prefectures apostolic. A 
notable feature is the rapid increase of 
the native clergy. There are now 2,600 
diocesan priests, and of the 1,700 
priests of foreign missionary societies 
and religious congregations, one-sixth 
are natives. There was not a single 
Indian bishop in 1887; now there are 


three Indian archbishops and 11 Indian 
bishops ruling over 13 dioceses. Of the 
9,000 nuns, 6,000 are Indians. 

Spread over a wide range, Catholics 
form but a small percentage of India’s 
millions. The proportion in the whole 
country is one per 100. Two-thirds of 
the Catholic population is found in 
Madras province. In certain sections of 
North India, there is one Catholic for 
every 500 or more of the general popu- 
lation. 

What of the future of Catholicism 
in India? The answer to this question 
will depend on the removal of religious 
and political obstacles. The great ob- 
stacle from the religious viewpoint is 
Hinduism which has built up a rigid 
system of castes without number, from 
the Brahmin at the top to the pariah, 
or untouchable, at the bottom. Such 
a complication of castes regulates the 
life and thought of 250 million people. 
Caste makes the convert an outcast; he 
loses family position, rights, friends, 
often even every means of livelihood. 
And conversion for the Mohammedan 
means about the same thing. 

Then there is the political question. 
Mahatma Gandhi has declared himself 
definitely opposed to conversion work. 
He believes that all religions are fun- 
damentally the same though clothed in 
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different styles. “All religions and 
nations,” he said some years ago, “are 
equal as individuals, with no idea of 
hegemony or supremacy. What we 
want is not amalgamation or unity, 
but union.” 

Gandhi is a man who believes firmly 
in the caste system but does not agree 
that the state of untouchability is a 
degradation. On one occasion he stated, 
“I would rather that Hinduism died 
than that untouchability lived.” Under 
no consideration would he allow the 
withdrawal of the untouchables from 
the clutches of Hinduism. In this may 
be grasped his antagonistic spirit to- 
ward Christianity. He has not changed 
his position from that voiced early in 
1931, when he gave it as his opinion 
that India’s religions were sufficient for 
her people and that India needed no 
converting spiritually. 

And yet, Gandhi has urged the high- 
caste Hindu to imitate the work of 
the missionaries among the outcasts. 
Nehru, lately president of the National 
Congress Party, who has expressed 
open admiration for the Moscow brand 
of communism, sent an official host to 
receive the papal legate to the Eucha- 
ristic Congress at Madras, in December, 
1937, commemorating the golden jubi- 
lee of the Indian hierarchy. Recently, 
the father superior of the Jesuit mis- 
sion at Patna visited Mahatma Gandhi 
when the “big man” of India attended 
the meeting of a powerful social group. 
The Jesuits report that Gandhi seemed 


much interested in the Catholic Church 
and asked questions concerning its 
strength and the progress of the work 
of its missionaries. Small wonder is 
it that Gandhi has been styled at 
times, “India’s man of contradictions.” 

Finally, that communism is active in 
India, no one can deny. But just to 
what extent it is making itself felt no 
one can tell as yet. Political unrest is 
unquestionably the cause of its activity. 
Recently in the course of a mission in 
Cawnpore, a demonstration took place 
and the cry was, “Down with the 
Christians! We want only Hindus and 
Mohammedans in India.” As yet, at 
least, I don’t think that this indicates 
a general trend. But the Catholics are 
aware of the danger, hence the impetus 
given to Catholic Action and the 
founding of social-science schools to 
train an alert laity. 

The future is bright for Catholicism 
in spite of obstacles. A rich harvest of 
souls can be reaped among the un- 
touchables which number about 60 
millions. An increased number of 
priests and catechists will help im- 
mensely. The government census of 
1931 showed that while the population 
at large increased by 10.6%, the Cath- 
olics increased by 30% in the previous 
ten years. 

Another very encouraging sign is the 
attitude of certain non-Catholics. Of 
the many favorable things said of the 
Church in India one may cite the fine 
tribute by a staunch Hindu, Sir C. P. 
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Ramaswamy Iyer, chief minister of the 
Maharajah of Travancore, in reply to 
an address by the Catholics of that 
state, on his 61st birthday. “You Cath- 
olics represent what may be called the 
dike checking the torrent of com- 
munism and all those influences de- 
structive of society, and the good will 
that should unite all communities and 
races which depend on charity and 


tolerance. For the translation into prac- 
tice of faith and hope and charity, 
what is needed is an organization, 
tending to that unity, tending to that 
strength which is born of unity. If 
Catholics typify anything, if Catholi- 
cism means anything, if it signifies 
anything, it signifies such an organiza- 
tion, such close-knit fellowship and 
union.” 


Deportment Department 


It’s June; but that’s no reason for lessening our respect for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Wait until after Mass to don slacks or shorts, if you insist on wearing 
them. Most women look terrible in them anyhow. 


As a layman, you can but vaguely imagine the purgatory the priest must 
endure who sits for hours in a stuffy box hearing confessions. So tell all your 
sins, with all circumstances affecting their gravity, and the number of times. But 
Saturday, 10:30 P. M., in a crowded parish church, is not the time nor place 
to narrate the story of your life, nor to complain about insomnia. 


If your church is one of the increasing number in which the Missa recitata 
is said, don’t regard it as interference with your private devotions. The Mass 
is an act of public worship; take part in the responses yourself. 


Once upon a time a mother told her fidgety little boy, “Don’t you dare 
unfold your hands until Mass is finished!” He remembered the admonition long 
afterwards, to his financial advantage. No one will sue you, either, if you keep 
your eyes devoutly downcast when the collection plate is passed; nor if you 
put in a cent or a nickel when it should be a quarter or a dollar. But let your 
sense of justice and fitness really determine the amount you contribute. 


“End-seat hogs” have received severe criticism in this department, and in 
letters to its editor, for their bad deportment. No one has yet suggested an 
effective way to get people to move over. We do not anticipate this will do 
any good either. At least move over without glaring when the usher asks you. 


[Readers are invited to report instances of bad deportment.—Ed. ] 





Blessed Martin at the Western Front 


In the company of newshawks 


Strange as it may sound, most of 
the American newspapermen, hardboil- 
ed cynics, Catholic and Protestant, are 
friends of blessed Martin. I know this 
because I know these men. I worked 
with them abroad. I saw the tokens by 
which they honor the holy Negro. 

I was present in a London restaurant, 
when one of these medals was confer- 
red. There were a number of us at the 
table. One of us, the head of a Euro- 
pean bureau, a _ reporter famous 
throughout the world not only because 
of his news stories but also on account 
of the books he has published, was 
going to France the next day to serve 
as correspondent with the British ex- 
peditionary forces. 

“Before you go,” said one of his 
friends, a newspaperman distinguished 
in his own way, “I'd like to give you 
something that won’t do you any harm, 
and may do you some good.” 

“I know; a bottle of Scotch.” 

“No. But it'll give you just as much 
kick as Scotch will, if not more.” 

He held out to the laughing cor- 
respondent a bronze medal of blessed 
Martin. The other took it, looked at 
it curiously, and asked, “What is it?” 

“Just a picture of a grand guy who 
has been helping mugs like you and 
me for over 300 years,” was the answer. 


By EDWARD DOHERTY 
Condensed from the Torch* 


“Maybe you think it’s all superstition, 
but—” 

“Nuts,” said the other. “I know how 
Catholics feel about these things. I 
know you don’t believe there’s any 
juju in this thing, that it’s not an Alad- 
din’s lamp that you wish on and rub 
and get your wish. What I meant was 
‘Who is he?’” 

The story of Martin was told in a 
few words, those of a newspaperman 
talking to other newspapermen. 

“He was a guy named Martin de 
Porres. His old man was a Spanish 
Don. His mother was a colored woman. 
The kid was born in Peru, 50 years 
after the Conquest, about the time you, 
you pup, began working as a cub. He 
became a great ‘doc.’ He cured every- 
body in his own home town. He be- 
came a wizard. He fed all the poor 
people out of baskets that never seem- 
ed to get empty. He could be eight 
or nine places at once. What a reporter 
he would have made! And even since 
he’s been dead he’s been helping every- 
body. Ask him most anything, and 
you'll get it.” 

“What do I do with it?” the cor- 
respondent asked. “Put it on a chain 
and wear it around my neck?” 

“Just keep it in your pocket if you 
want to. Talk to the guy once in 
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awhile. Ask him for favors, especially 
when you need ’em. If he doesn’t help 
you, throw the medal away.” 

“I won’t throw it away,” said the 
correspondent. He fished a key case 
out of his pocket, and fastened the 
medal to one of the key rings. “Thanks. 
And just for that, I'll pay the check.” 

“Hey,” one of the other newspaper- 
men cried, “what’s the matter? You 
love this guy? Why don’t you give me 
one of those medals. Don’t I rate?” 

“Holding out on us,” another accus- 
ed the donor. “We're going to the wars 
too.” 

“That’s the only one I have with me, 
but I'll get one for each of you, and 
for your friends too, if you like.” 

“Tell us some more about this guy 
Martin,” said the war correspondent, 
passing the key case to the man on his 
right who had been itching to get a 
good look at it. 

“Tl tell you something about him,” 
I said (though nobody had asked me) 
and I related some of the modern “mir- 
acles” performed through Martin’s in- 
tercession. 

They were as interested, getting the 
story of the long dead lay brother, as 
they would be in digging up the latest 
story of war-torn Europe. 

I met a number of “big-time” news- 
papermen later, in various parts of 
England, on the sea, in the air, in 
France, in Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Finland, Belgium, and Italy, who 
were wearing the medal of Martin de 
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Porres, or carrying one of his relic 
cards. They were all friends of mine, 
and of the newspaperman who sup- 
plied them. 

The recipient of the first medal I 
met again in Helsinki. He had quit 
France weeks before I did, bored with 
the inaction. We met in the dining 
room of the Kamp Hotel, the rendez- 
vous of all the foreign correspondents, 
and got to talking of common friends. 
He mentioned the name of the man 
who had furnished the medal. 

“Funny he should give it to me,” he 
said. He took out his key case and 
showed the medal still attached to its 
ring. “I had no faith in it. I just took 
it because I like that guy so much. 
But—you know—money couldn’t buy 
that little hunk of tin from me now? 
It’s been places with me I didn’t think 
I was going to get out of. But we got 


~ out all right.” 


The day I left Italy, to return to 
America, I met another friend who 
had been at the table that day in Lon- 
don. 

We were so surprised at seeing each 
other we stood staring for a moment, 
not believing we saw correctly. Then 
we rushed at each other, punched each 
other, called each other names, and 
asked each other half a dozen ques- 
tions in the same breath. 

After we had grown calmer he ask- 
ed, “Say, you know where is?” 

“No. I last saw him in London. 
Maybe he’s still there.” 
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“The slinking rat. He’s hiding out 
on me. He’s not in London. He’s not 
in France or Greece or Hungary or 
Turkey. I’ve been hunting for him.” 

“He owe you money?” 

“I wish he did. No. But on the 
level, you really don’t know where he 
is? I’ve got to find the louse and make 
him come across with another one of 
those Martin de Porres medals. I got 
to have one. You know what a terrible 
Catholic I am. But I did pray to Mar- 
tin. With all my soul I did, and that’s 
no kidding. And he saved my life a 
couple of times. I’m not kidding about 
that either, although I’m still a hea- 
then.” 

“T thought he gave you a medial,” 
I said. “What did you do? Put it in 
a slot machine?” 

“I gave it to a guy in Tiflis who 
needed it more than I did. The guy 
had T. B. or something. I had to beat 


it out of there quick, to do a story on 
the Polish army in France. I’ve been 
all over Europe since.” 

“Where you going now?” I asked. 

“Rome. Just came down to see some 
people, friends of mine, on the boat. 
Where you going?” 

“New York.” 

“Apple of my eye,” he said, “you’re 
the answer to a maiden’s prayer. So 
you're going to New York! You'll do. 
When you get to New York, get me a 
medal and mail it to me muy pronto. 
I'll write out the address for you, mut- 
tonhead, so you'll be sure not to forget. 
All hell’s breaking loose in Europe. 
You’re going home, you lucky, lazy 
dog. I'll be in the thick of it. Bad 
grub. Rotten water. Bedbugs at night, 
and shell holes by day. Dysentery, 
generals, bombs, editors, and lice. I 
need that medal, and you better send 
it to me—or else.” 





No Word for It 


Once when passing a remote colony of Catholic Eskimos, Bishop Walter 
J. Fitzgerald, S.J., stopped off to say Mass for them and preached through an 
interpreter. After Mass, the bishop requested the interpreter to tell the people 
that if they kissed his ring it would be a sign of their loyalty to the Church. 
First the elders and then the children came up and eagerly rubbed their noses 
on the episcopal ring. 

The interpreter explained later that the Eskimos in that remote region do 
not kiss and have no word for it, and that was as close as he could come to it. 

Jesuit Missions quoted in Our Lady’s Missionary (May °40). 





“VIL Do Anything at All” 


By B. J. McGUIRE 
Condensed from Catholic Youth* 


A lot of yOung people are look- 
ing for jobs. They want a job. They 
want to talk to someone who might 
give them a job. They try, wholeheart- 
edly or otherwise, to get to see that 
someone. Then, when they get there, 
they don’t know what to say. 

The plain but sad truth of the mat- 
ter is that for a lot of them there just 
isn’t anything for them to say. The 
interview is likely to go like this: 

“Sir, I’m looking for a job, and I 
wondered if you needed any help.” 

“Frankly, the prospect is not very 


encouraging. How old are you?” 


“What education and experience 
have you?” 

“Well, I’ve been to high school for 
several years and I’ve done a few sum- 
mer jobs.” 

“What do you want to do?” 

“T'll do anything.” 

“Is there anything particular you 
want to do?” 

“I want to work, that’s all. I'll do 
anything you can give me.” 

“Well, I’m sorry but we have noth- 
ing for you at present. You might 
drop back later, but I can’t be very 
encouraging.” 

“Can’t I leave an application?” 

“I’m afraid not. You see, we make 


Ability plus psychology 


it a policy never to take applications 
unless there’s at least a possibility of 
placing the applicant. And I’m afraid 
we just haven’t anything for you.” 

The interview is over. The job 
hunter goes off feeling discouraged. He 
probably wonders why the interview 
was not a success. He’s anxious to 
work, and he told the man that. Then 
why the failure? 

The rather startling truth is that the 
young man spoiled his chances with 
what he thought was his strongest ar- 
gument. When he said, “I'll do any- 
thing,” the interview was over. Be- 
cause, to the experienced employment 
manager (they call them personnel 
managers now) that simply means, “I 
can’t do anything.” The young person 
may be ready, willing and anxious to 
work and to learn. But he has shown 
he lacks experience and he has failed 
to show an interest in any particular 
line of work. The former is not serious 
in young men; the latter may be. 

Whether we like it or not, this is an 
age of specialists. Any job that is in 
any way interesting requires some spe- 
cial knowledge. An employment man- 
ager’s job requires special knowledge. 
But that knowledge can never be s0 
complete that he can pick, from a con- 
stantly passing parade of job hunters, 
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the men who might be interested in 
the type of work he has to offer, unless 
he gets some help from the men them- 
selves. The young person who knows 
what he wants to do, or what he can 
do, stands apart from the vast parade 
of those who are looking for “just 
anything at all.” 

And bear this in mind, too, when 
you go looking for work. There is 
only one reason why anybody will ever 
give you a job. That reason is that 
you will make money for him. In 
doing that you will also make money 
for yourself. But if you don’t make 
money for your boss, you won’t work 
for him very long. You go to a pro- 
spective employer with something to 
offer him. That something is your 
ability. You’ve got it all right, in some 
line. Find out, if you can, what it is. 

How does one find out what he 
wants to do? That’s a tough question, 
and one you will have to answer 
yourself. Anything we can say is 
more by way of suggestion than solu- 
tion. It’s a big world and a lot of 
interesting things are being done in 
it. Look around, and see what inter- 
ests you, and then learn something 
about it. Libraries are full of books on 
the subject. The world is full of men 
who will be glad to talk to youngsters 
anxious for information. Business men 
are human; and they once faced the 
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same problems you are facing today. 

How to go about getting the job you 
want? Again we have suggestions but 
no solution. But remember this: get- 
ting a job is the hardest work any 
youngster ever has to do. It is harder 
to get a job than to hold it. And you 
get a job the same way you get ahead 
when you’ve got it, by hard work and 
using your brains. 

I talked to a young woman the 
other day who now has a good job 
doing the type of work she likes. She 
went about it in this way: every day 
was a working day. From nine a. M. 
to five p. M. she looked for work. She 
made appointments, made calls, got 
interviews, followed leads, just as 
though she were a saleswoman. In 
fact she was a saleswoman, selling her 
ability. She got her job. Another 
young friend of mine wanted to work 
for a certain firm. He turned up at 
that firm’s employment office at open- 
ing time for 73 consecutive mornings. 
The break came and he got it. He’s 
now hard and happily at work. 

It is true that good, plain, honest-to- 
goodness luck still plays an important 
part in getting jobs. But luck doesn’t 
do all the work. And it certainly favors 
those who know what they want to do, 
learn as much about it as possible, and 
then work hard and intelligently for 
the chance to do it. 


Too many parents are not on spanking terms with the children. 
Quoted by Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C. in the Ave Maria (6 April '40). 








Training Christ's Ambassadors 


By JOSEPH C. FENTON 
Condensed from the Catholic Life* 


The candidate for the priesthood 
begins his distinctively priestly training 
four years before the time set for his 
ordination. He receives this education 
in a major seminary, or in the under- 
graduate classes of sacred theology in 
a Catholic university. 

A man who begins to study sacred 
theology has either a B. A. degree or 
has successfully pursued those studies 
which are requisite for it. His collegi- 
ate training includes at least two years 
of scholastic philosophy. The candidate 
must have a solid grasp of his own 
language, of that Latin which is the 
technical medium of sacred theology 
and the liturgical language of the 
Western Church, as well as a profi- 
ciency in at least one other modern lan- 
guage. He has also received a good 
education in mathematics, and in the 
sciences of chemistry, physics and biol- 
ogy. He has an accurate grasp of the 
history of our own country, and of 
western civilization in general. He 
presents himself for the course of theol- 
ogy, then, with a cultural and scientific 
background at least the equal of that 
demanded by any other profession or 
calling in the world. This collegiate 
training is needed in order that a man 
may pursue his theological studies suc- 
cessfully. 


What they study 


The study to which most class hours 
are devoted in a seminary course is 
called dogmatic theology. This subject 
considers those truths which God re- 
vealed to the world through Jesus 
Christ our Lord, truths which are 
guarded and proposed to us in the 
infallible teaching of the Catholic 
Church. The first part of dogmatic 
theology, that with which the student 
begins his major seminary course, is 
known as fundamental dogma. Funda- 
mental dogmatic theology considers 
the body of truth which our Lord 
preached as a whole. It tells of the 
laws, the methods and the competence 
of sacred theology itself, the science in 
which the divinely revealed truth is ex- 
pounded and defended. In apologetics, 
a part of fundamental dogmatic theol- 
ogy, the student learns of the credibil- 
ity of the message which was proposed 
by Christ and which is presented to 
us by the Church. He sees that this 
dogma is something which a man can 
reasonably accept on the word of God, 
because God has given unmistakable 
indication that it is what it claims to 
be, a message which God Himself has 
delivered to the human race. Also in 
fundamental dogmatic theology the 
candidate for the priesthood studies 
about the Church. He learns how we 
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know that the Catholic Church was 
really founded, directly and immediate- 
ly, by our Lord. He learns the char- 
acteristics with which our Lord en- 
dowed the Church He founded. 
Under the same heading of funda- 
mental dogmatic theology, the seminar- 
ian studies all the sources in which 
the sacred doctrine, revealed by God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, is 
found, the various agencies by which 
this doctrine is taught, and also the 
means by which it can be explained. 
The sources in which the doctrine is 
found are Sacred Scripture and the liv- 
ing tradition of the Church. The 


agency by which this divine message 
is proposed to man is the Catholic 
Church, the solemn teaching organs 


of which are the ex cathedra declara- 
tions of the Roman Pontiffs and the 
definitions of the ecumenical councils. 
The teaching of the Church has also 
been declared in the writings of the 
Fathers, the great writers of Christian 
antiquity, and the scholastic theologi- 
ans. The agencies which the theologian 
is to use for the exposition of the re- 
vealed doctrine are the forces of human 
teason and the authority of the phil- 
osophers and the historians of this 
world. 

In this fundamental dogmatic theol- 
ogy the seminarian learns to appreciate 
the fact that all the resources of his 
science, all the writings of the Fathers 
and the great scholastics, are advantages 
which he is meant to employ in the 


direction of a clear and unequivocal 
statement of the divine message itself. 
In and through all the complexity of 
his theological training, he discovers a 
successful effort to declare exactly what 
the meaning of our Lord’s message 
really is. The student learns of the 
problems of interpretation which have 
arisen during the centuries, and of the 
incorrect resolutions of those problems 
which have been set forth by those who 
have taught heresy. He sees the living 
rule of faith of the Catholic Church, 
which works, with divinely inspired 
success, to preserve the message of 
Jesus Christ free from misinterpreta- 
tion and ambiguity. 

The other part of dogmatic theology, 
and that which takes up the greater 
part of his study time in the years of 
seminary preparation, is called special 
dogma. This is an investigation in 
which the truths which make up the 
divine message are considered individ- 
ually. Thus there is a treatment of 
what God has revealed about the unity 
of His own divine nature. Then there 
is a consideration of what God has re- 
vealed to us about the mystery of the 
blessed Trinity. Naturally, there is no 
effort in sacred theology to explain the 
mystery of the Trinity, in the sense of 
an explanation which would make the 
truth clear to the person who receives 
the explanation. The Trinity itself will 
be obscure to man until that day when 
He contemplates it in the ineffable clar- 
ity of the beatific vision, and from that 
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vision derives a happiness which 
human words are utterly unable to 
describe. All that this portion of dog- 
matic theology is competent to do is to 
analyze the statements in which our 
blessed Lord expounded the eternal 
truth that, in the unity of the divine 
Nature, there were three divine Per- 
sons, really distinct and yet equal in 
all things. Sacred theology can consider 
that teaching, and point to the peren- 
nial declarations of the Catholic 


Church to show exactly what Christ 
revealed, or, what is the same thing, 
exactly what the Catholic Church un- 
derstood His message to be from the 
first. 

Special dogmatic theology continues 


with treatises on the creation of the 
world by God, and of its government 
by Him. In particular it considers the 
revealed accounts of the origin of the 
angels, of the material universe, and 
of man himself. In this same subject 
the seminarian studies about the sin 
of Adam, and of the original sin with 
which we come into the world as a 
result of that sin of Adam. Then there 
is the study of the incarnation, by 
which the results of the sin of Adam 
were overcome. The study of our Lord, 
of His human nature and His human 
life, of the great mysteries of His death, 
His resurrection and His ascension con- 
stitutes the most beautiful portion of 
dogmatic theology. The training of the 
future priest includes also a very im- 
portant instruction on the meaning of 
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that grace which our Lord procured 
for us by His death, and of the final 
end of heaven, and the eternal ruin of 
those who choose not to achieve it. 

The seminary training includes 
courses in sacramental theology, in 
which the general characteristics of sac- 
raments and the nature of each in- 
dividual sacrament is treated. Likewise 
there is moral theology. In this the 
student considers the end of man, the 
purpose for which man works, and for 
which he is placed in the world by 
God. Then he studies the human free 
acts by which man advances to the 
attainment of that end or falls away 
from it. He studies the morality of 
these acts, in order that he may realize 
that which constitutes an act as moral- 
ly good. There are treatises on con- 
science, on the law, and on the virtues 
and vices, which, within a man, are 
the sources of acts which affect his 
eternal destiny. The same subject in- 
cludes an individual study of these vir- 
tues, in order to discern precisely which 
acts are incumbent upon men in order 
to preserve and develop the life of ha- 
bitual grace which Jesus Christ died to 
procure for us. With this there is a 
consideration of the commandments of 
God and of the Church. 

During his seminary training, the 
student is also given courses in canon 
law. He is instructed in liturgy, in 
the history and the nature of the cere- 
monies of the Mass, and of the admin- 


istration of the sacraments. He learns 
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the theory and the practice of ecclesi- 
astical music. 

Many of the most important and the 
most technical classes in the seminary 
course center around the Holy Scrip- 
tures. For the competent study of the 
Bible, there is included in the sem- 
inary curriculum instruction in Bib- 
lical Greek and in Hebrew. Then there 
are courses on the origin and the his- 
tory of each of the sacred and divinely 
inspired books of the Bible, and on 
their actual meaning. 

The seminary includes training on 
the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church, on the nature and the mean- 
ing of the monuments of Christian 
antiquity and on the actual life of the 
Catholic Church during the centuries. 
These are the courses in patrology, in 
Christian archeology and in ecclesiasti- 
cal history. There are courses on the 
nature and conditions of advance into 
the higher walks of the spiritual life, 
the courses in ascetical and mystical 
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theology. And finally there is scientific 
explanation about pastoral work and 
the successful means of preaching 
Catholic doctrine. 

In the course of his priestly training, 
the seminarian finds that he has at his 
disposition the generous fruits of the 
best minds which God has given to 
the human race. All of the piercing 
intelligence of a St. Augustine, a Peter 
the Lombard or a St. Thomas, all of 
the hair-line accuracy of a Cajetan, and 
other great minds is focused upon the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. The priest 
can avail himself of this cumulative 
genius of theological tradition, not for 
his own temporal advantage, not mere- 
ly to propound the teaching of the 
Church before those who are accounted 
the learned of this world, but that this 
teaching of Christ may be brought 
pure and undefiled, with all the sharp- 
ness of its clarity and with all the force 
of its beauty, to the little ones and the 
poor whom Christ loves, 


INDIANA 


First priest: Father Jacques Marquette, S.J., in 1675. 
First Mass: Probably by Fathers Hennepin and de la Ribourde in 1679. 
First recorded Baptism: Jean Baptiste at Vincennes by Father Sebastian 


Louis Meurin, June 25, 1749. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 








Fact and Fancy 


By LESLIE HOMER 
Condensed from the Candle* 


Two Daring Gunmen Hold Up 
Cafe! Thus screams the headline. Of 
course, they were flashily dressed, they 
escaped in a -high-powered car, and 
there were many patrons in the cafe. 
That is the fancy. 

The facts are that two young brats 
who had been reading too many news- 
papers stuck up Gus Popokopolus’ hot- 
dog emporium and went rattling away 
in a jallopy that was only two rattles 
and a squeak away from the junk heap. 

As for the daring, one of them was 
so scared that his knees had black and 
blue spots on them from rattling 
against each other. Nobody will ever 
know just how daring the other one 
was. However, to report that a greasy- 
spoon was held up by two half-witted 
and wholly scared brats would not be 
thrilling enough. As far as the cafe 
and patrons angle is concerned, that is 
covered by rule 17 of the police report- 
er’s code. The rule is that glamor de- 
creases as the area of grease stains and 
egg dollops on the customers’ vests in- 
creases. Section Two of the same rule 
says that a patron is more glamorous 
than a customer—an habitue, incident- 
ally, is reserved for the real tony affairs 
and is only found in night spots. 

Organized Gang of Car Thieves at 
Work, says the Daily Blatter: “Several 


Information from the inside 


cars have recently been taken in the 
downtown area. Chief Duzenwitz says 
he has a clue that will lead to the ap 
prehension of a well organized gang 
of car thieves.” And so on for as much 
space as the paper is willing to give to 
Chief Duzenwitz. 

The gang, nine times out of ten, 
turns out to be two or three half-baked 
high school kids who are grabbing 
heaps off the curb and taking the girls 
from Diddlebaum’s Sock Mill out for a 
ride. But there wouldn’t be so much 
to thrill honest John Reader in a story 
like that. And Chief Duzenwitz 
wouldn’t look so hot if he admitted 
that the cars were stolen by a bunch of 
young pups from the Fourth Ward 
High School. 

Mob of Cracksmen at Work in the 
City! “The desperate mob of safe- 
crackers struck again last night at Slag 
and Clinker’s coal yard. The safe, 
which weighed goo pounds, was haul- 
ed away from the coal company’s of- 
fice. Police say the job was undoubted- 
ly the work of experts.” 

Now anyone who knows the real 
peterman’s aversion to manual labor 
knows that the “mob of safe-crackers” 
at work in Dingledale is no one but 
Oscar Lutz and his buddy, Joe Glutz, 
who has an equally strong back and an 
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even weaker mind than Oscar. Their 
kit of tools is a spike maul and a crow- 
bar that they swiped from Pat Mul- 
cahy’s section house. They will take 
the safe out into the country and spend 
three hours beating it open. The real 
peterman, the like of which are nearly 
all dead or in the clink, would never 
stoop to anything with so much labor 
in it. 

However, we must have thrills and 
there is but little thrill in reading about 
a couple of out-of-work coal heavers 
who have hauled a $100 safe out into 
the country and beat it open with a 
sledge hammer; but there’s still less 
glory in it for Chief Duzenwitz and 
his lads. 

But all the fancy is not furnished by 
the news boys. Every now and too 
often some nearly honest John Q. Citi- 
zen adds a little gaiety to the occasion. 
The Million Smiles a Mile gas station 
gets stuck up. Ernie Spiegelglatz, the 
demon windshield wiper who the Mil- 
lion Smiles a Mile corporation pays 
$19.73 each week, has been digging 
into the cash box. In fact, little Ernie 
is into his company for 110 buckaroos. 
It commences to look to Ernie as if he 
is going to hear the judge say a few 
short words that will take Ernie a few 
long years to get over. 

Then, comes the dawn. Yes, sir. A 
real honest-to-goodness miracle ups and 
happens itself to Ernie. He gets held 
up. The hard working heister only 
gets $61 (and a little later, 21 years) 


but Ernie Spiegelglatz lets out one 
grand and glorious beef. According to 
Ernie, the lousy thing and that who 
stuck him up not only got $165 of 
the company’s money, but also $28 of 
his own which he was saving to buy 
his wife a solid mink coat with. 

Ernie is now square with the com- 
pany, his wife is just as well pleased 
as if she had really got the coat—well, 
almost as well pleased—and some 
young punk says, “Gee, $193, and 
just as easy... .” Everybody is happy 
but the heister,*and even he doesn’t 
feel too bad, not just yet. 

But perhaps the greatest of all the 
feats of imagination are right here in 
the big house. Some of the feats are at 
least size ten in a double E last. 

There’s the bozo who so providen- 
tially stuck up Ernie Spiegelglatz. 
(Why the hell didn’t I pick a shorter 
name for that lug?) When he meets 
the lugs who beat the Slag and Clinker 
Coal Company’s safe to death with a 
sledge hammer, the imagining really 
gets good. To hear him tell it, the 
Spiegel—you know, Ernie—was the 
collector for 99 gas stations and the 
job went for 21 grand. Yeah, he means 
the judge went for 21 grand years. 

The thrills, the glamor, all the fancy 
work is in the imagination. The facts? 
Most of the real, honest-to-pete facts, 
my fran’s, are here in prison, or will 
be, along with me and the young punk 
who said, “Gee, look, $193, and just 
as easy....” 





The Living Annual Wage 


Condensed from Social Justice* 


We know pretty well today who 
does not receive a living, annual wage. 
Of approximately 50 million persons on 
the lists of the so-called “gainfully em- 
ployed,” perhaps ten million are with- 
out jobs, and one-fifth receive the Gov- 
ernment dole. 

Another ten million agricultural 
workers receive practically no monetary 
compensation for their labor. This 
applies to nearly all df the 6,800,000 
farm operators and the many so-called 
“hired hands” working on the farm 
lands of America for a mere sustenance. 
Other workers receive wages which 


vary over the years from $30 to $55 a 
month depending upon farm income. 
It is doubtful whether ten American 


manufacturers could be counted as pay- 
ing a living annual wage. For most of 
the country’s industrial workers there is 
scarcely a living wage paid, despite the 
fact that the vineyard of America’s 
abundance is heavily laden with grapes 
and that the lesson of the workers in 
the vineyard taught by Christ is 1,g00 
years old. 

Men are still paid for the time spent 
and not on the basis of the value of 
their service or production. 

Nevertheless, there are a great many 
persons in America who do receive, in 
season and out of season, a living an- 
nual wage. For example, take the Fed- 


Who gets it 


eral employee: the 531 members of 
Congress of the U. S. receive $10,000 
a year. The U. S. pays its Supreme 
Court Justices $20,000 and the Chief 
Justice $20,500. These Justices’ salaries 
are more than an annual—they are 
lifetime wages; after retirement, the 
salary goes on till death. 

The President of the U. S. receives 
a salary of $75,000, the Cabinet mem- 
bers $15,000. Of far more importance 
to the taxpayer is the fact that there are 
approximately 920,000 people in the 
executive departments of the U. S., all 
receiving a flat annual wage. 

In the Federal Service, including the 
departments of Government and the 
civil as well as the military and naval 
forces, approximately 1,230,000 persons 
are receiving a living annual wage. 

The Hatch Bill revealed that the 
state, municipal and local governments 
of the U. S., some 180,000 in number, 
employ approximately four million 
people, practically all of whom receive 
the annual wage. 

In addition to a flat annual salary, 
with vacations with pay, the public 
service offers the governmental em- 
ployee benefit systems and retirement 
pensions generous enough to constitute 
additional security in the cases of 
teachers, policemen and firemen. 

There are 964,000 teachers in the 
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public school system, the colleges, and 
universities of the nation. As a general 
rule, the public school teacher is sup- 
posed to work but 40 hours a week, 
five days a week with certain holidays 
excepted, so that the hours of labor are 
approximately 1,200 a year. As a gen- 
eral rule, civil service protection or 
permanent tenure of office is available 
in all the larger school systems of the 
country with pension systems applic- 
able sometimes at a given age limit. 

In many of the larger school systems 
of the country automatic salary increas- 
es are available between minimum and 
maximum limits. The opportunity to 
complement the salaries by additional 
work in the long summer vacation is 
generally utilized. 

The living annual wage is found 
outside the Federal Government and 
outside the state, municipal and local 
governments to a remarkable extent. 
Of the 400,000 industrial corporations 
in America the annual salary covers 
literally thousands in the service of our 
giants of industry and, in the smaller 
manufacturing plants, these may be 
limited to three or four individuals. It 
is, however, safe to say that there are 
at least five for each industrial corpo- 
ration, or a total of two million ex- 
ecutives, receiving annual salaries. 

Not only the Federal Government 
with its 940,000 odd employees; the 
state, municipal and local governments 
with four million employees; the in- 
dustrial corporations with two million 


employees pay the annual living wage, 
but there is another group which never 
fails, as a group, to give the security of 
a straight salary to its executives. That 
is the banking group. In the 15,400 
banks in the country there is certainly 
a minimum of 75,000 individuals re- 
ceiving annual salaries in the category 
of a living wage. 

In all the fields mentioned, we are 
content to leave the figure most con- 
servative in the assertion that there is 
a minimum of seven million persons in 
America who already know the secur- 
ity of the living annual wage. In this 
appraisal we are not interested in ar- 
riving at any ideal statistical figure, but 
we are interested in establishing the 
fact that the living annual wage is not 
a fantastic dream of something to be 
wished, but rather a practical estab- 
lished plan in our economy. 

For this reason we have not gone 
into the various fields which can be 
explored as, for example, the railroads 
and utilities together with the many 
commercial concerns of the nation, all 
of which will yield hundreds of thou- 
sands of additional names with straight 
annual salaries certainly within the 
category of the living annual wage. 
Nor do we refine the study as it could 
be refined by the analysis not only of 
the living annual wage but of those 
added protections of security in vaca- 
tions with pay, sick benefits, pension 
systems, and like complements to the 
wage itself. 
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There are, as we’ve said, some 50 
million on the gainfully employed lists 
of the nation. Now there are, let us 
say, ten million unemployed; and an 
additional ten million in the field of 
agriculture. That leaves at present some 
30 million earning wages. Of these 30 
million, at least 259% receive, today, the 
living annual wage, which is denied to 
the primary producers of wealth. This 
created wealth is undistributed. 

In the light of the living wage, agri- 
culture, of course, should be paid on 


tion are universally underpaid. Yet 
there are six million of these in our 
commercial establishments and they 
should be given the living annual wage. 
The servants in America are notorious- 
ly underpaid. This does not refer to 
many in the great homes of the rich, 
but to the servant class comprising ap- 
proximately 2,400,000. 

Were the living annual wage to be 
extended to the millions gainfully em- 
ployed who do not receive it today, 
the prosperity which would result 


would absorb every employable now 
idle in the nation. 


the cost-of-production basis and not on 
the wage basis. The clerks of the na- 


sg 


Condemned 


The Church does not forbid cremation because it is intrinsically evil, but 
because it goes counter to the Jewish and Christian tradition, and was initiated 
by anti-Christians with the express purpose of destroying belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul and the resurrection of the body. 

Cremation has been condemned by three Roman decrees. The first, May 
16, 1886, forbids Catholics to join cremation societies or to order their bodies 
cremated; the second, Dec. 15, 1886, deprives such Catholics of Christian burial; 
the third, July 27, 1892, forbids priests to give them the last Sacraments. These 
decrees of the Holy Office condemn cremation, not as contrary to the divine or 
natural law, but as a “detestable pagan practice introduced by men of doubtful 
faith,” who aim at lessening Catholic reverence for the dead. 

Modern science denies that cemeteries cause infection. The origin of all the 
plagues of history has been traced not to the dead, but to the living. There is 
little danger of cremation conquering the modern world, for it contradicts a 
sentiment too strongly embedded in the human heart, and too strongly associated 
with the customs of centuries to be eradicated by flimsy arguments drawn from 


pseudo-science or blatant infidelity. 
Francis X. McManus in the Catholic Life (Spring ’40). 





God and Gardens 


When Adam delved and Eve span 


| was walking with a friend in the 
London suburbs, talking about the war. 
As we turned from the road we came 
upon a large expanse of garden plots 
alive with men, women, and children, 
some weeding onion beds, some thin- 
ning out carrots, some merely walking 
along the patches and looking at the 
fruits of their labor springing from the 
soil. “There,” I said, “is the most 
important result of the war.” 

He laughed, but not contemptuously. 
He knew what I meant, and I think 
he more than half agreed. 

Do not suppose that the greatness 
of this thing can be measured in terms 
of food. The movement will add ap- 
preciably to our food supplies, but it 
will add far more to the spiritual re- 
sources of the nation. It is the begin- 
ning of a war on the disease that is 
blighting our people. 

Is not the root of our social and spir- 
itual ailment the divorce of the people 
from the soil? For generations the 
wholesome red blood of the country 
has been sucked into the great towns, 
and we have seen grow up a vast ma- 
chine of industry that has made slaves 
of us, shut out the light of the fields 
from our lives, left our children to 
grow like weeds in the slums, rootless 
and waterless, poisoned the healthy 


By ALFRED G. GARDINER 
Condensed from the Catholic Mirror* 


instincts of nature implanted in us, and 
put in their place the rank growths of 
the streets. 

Now we have started a revolution 
that will not end until the breath of 
the earth has come back to the soul 
of the people. The tyranny of the 
machine is going to be broken. 

“Yes,” you say, “but these people 
are not the people from the slums; 
they are professional men, the superior 
artisans, and so on.” That is true. But 
the movement must get hold of the 
intelligentsia first. The important thing 
is that the breach in the prison is 
made: the fresh air is filtering in. 

This is not mere dithyrambic en- 
thusiasm. Take a man out of the 
street and put him in a garden, and 
you have made a new creature of him. 
I have seen the miracle again and 
again. I know a bus conductor, for 
example, outwardly the most ordinary 
of his kind. But one night I touched 
the key of his soul when I mentioned 
gardens, and discovered that this man 
was going about his daily work irradi- 
ated by the thought of his garden 
triumphs. He had got the spirit of the 
earth in his bones. He had got a new 
purpose in life. It is not only the 
humanizing influence of the garden, 
it is its democratizing influence, too. 
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You can get on terms with anybody 
if you discuss gardens. I know a dis- 
tinguished scholar whose garden plot 
is next to that of a bricklayer. They 
have become fast friends, and the 
bricklayer, being the better man at the 
job, has unconsciously assumed the 
réle of a kindly master encouraging a 
well-meaning but incompetent pupil. 

Light and air and labor: these are 
the medicines not of the body only, 
but of the soul. The spiritual disaster 
in the fall of Man is symbolized by 
his exclusion from a garden, and the 
moral tragedy of modern industrialism 
is only its repetition. Man lost his gar- 
den, and with it that tranquillity of 
soul that is found in gardens. He must 
find his way back to Eden if he is 


to recover his spiritual heritage, and 
though Eden is but a small plot in the 
midst of roo others, he will find it 
full of wonder and refreshment. He 
will not find much help from the God 
that Mr. H. G. Wells has invented; 
but the God that dwells in gardens is 
sufficient for all our needs. 


Not God in gardens? When the eve is 
cool? 

Nay, but I have a sign— 

Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


No one who has been a child in a 
garden will doubt the sign, or lose its 
impress through all his days. I know, 
for I was once a child whose world 
was a garden. 


i) 


Made in China 


Marriages are made in heaven, so it is said. They are also made in America 
and in China. But wedding customs and costumes in China differ from those 
of America. There girls are promised in marriage at the age of two or three, 
sometimes even before birth with the proviso that it be a daughter. Witness 
the following: “If a girl be born to you, I ask her as a wife for my son. Will 
you accept? Agreed.” Betrothals are arranged by a mediator who generally has 
what we call a flippant tongue. “These interested fellows,” a missioner tells us, 
“prevaricate at times with regard to the age of the fiancee, her beauty, the temper 
of the mother-in-law. He will not say very much about the number of brothers 
or sisters or the acres of land.” Because of this kind of equivocation the Chinese 
proverb arose, “There are three things that cannot be done without lying: to 
arrange a betrothal, to go into business, to earn one’s living.” Without com- 
menting on this proverb, we might invent one. It would run: “There is one 
thing that cannot be done without abominable lying, namely, to arrange a 


divorce.” 
Catholic Missions (April-May °40). 





The notion, which assigns unlim- 
ited powers to the state, is not only an 
error that brings fatal consequences to 
the internal life of a society and to 
its chances of healthy progress it is 
equally disastrous to the relations of 
peoples with one another. It breaks 
the bonds which ought to unite com- 
monwealths, it robs international law 
of all its vigor, it makes peoples almost 
incapable of living together on terms 
of peace and good will. 

Mankind, by a divinely appointed 
law, is divided into a variety of classes; 
by the same law, it is divided into a 
variety of peoples and states. These 
do not depend on one another, so far 
as the ordering of their internal affairs 
is concerned. But they are bound by 
mutual obligations in law and in moral 
right; they form a vast community of 
nations, which is designed to promote 
the general good of the race. They 
are governed by special rules, which 
preserve unity amongst them and ad- 
vance, from day to day, their happi- 
ness. 

It must be manifest to everybody 
that the claim of absolute, irresponsible 
powers for the governing body in the 
state, is inimical to this ingrained law 
of our nature, which summarily rejects 


it. Such powers, it is equally plain, 


State Worship 


By POPE PIUS XII 


Excerpt from an encyclical* 


put all the bonds which unite one 
country with another at the mercy of a 
capricious despotism. They leave no 
room for honest agreement between 
men’s minds, and for the organization 
of mutual assistance. Nothing else is 
demanded by any international under- 
standing which is to be properly guar- 
anteed and reasonably secure of per- 
manence, nothing else is demanded by 
the need for fruitful alliances, than a 
due recognition of the basic principles 
of international law, and a determina- 
tion to abide by them. And these prin- 
ciples enjoin that each nation shall be 
allowed to keep its own liberties intact, 
shall have the right to its own life and 
economic development; further, they 
enjoin that any pact which has been 
solemnly ratified in accordance with 
the rights of nations shall persist, un- 
impaired and inviolable. 

If nations are to live at peace to- 
gether, if they are to be bound by 
clearly defined obligations to one an- 
other, the first requisite is mutual con- 
fidence. There must be general persua- 
sion that an oath given will be kept 
sacred by both parties, a general accept- 
ance of the maxim that “wisdom is a 
better thing than weapons of war.” 
And, moreover, all must be prepared 
to have their cases looked into and dis- 


*Summi Pontificatus. Vatican City. Oct. 20, 1939. 
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cussed at leisure, instead of betaking 
themselves hurriedly to violence or 
threats as the solution of the difficulty. 
And this especially, where delays, dis- 
putes, problems, changes of front, have 
hindered the progress of negotiation; 
such obstacles do not always arise from 
bad faith, they are often due to 
changed circumstances or an unex- 
pected clash of interests. 

It is clear enough what is meant, 
when the rights of nations are alto 
gether excluded from the scope of the 
divine law, and made to depend on the 
caprice of individual rulers as their sole 
sanction. It means that those rights are 
being dethroned from all the estima- 
tion, from all the security which they 
enjoy, and are being left at the disposal 
of hasty minds, intent on public or 
private advantage, dominated by no 
other motive than to assert their own 
rights, and reject those of others. 

This reservation must always be 
made, that in the course of time new 
situations may arise, which were not 
foreseen and, perhaps, could not be 


foreseen at the time when the pact was 
made. In that case, either the whole 
agreement or some part of it may have 
become, or may seem to have become, 
unjust to one of the contracting par- 
ties; or there may be undertakings 
which now would bear too hardly 
upon that party, or be altogether im- 
possible of fulfilment. In such a case, 
the obvious expedient is to take refuge 
as soon as possible in a full and frank 
discussion of the difficulty, so that the 
old pact can be suitably altered, or a 
new pact substituted for it. It is quite 
a different thing, to regard all signed 
pacts as written in water, assuming to 
oneself the tacit right of breaking them 
at one’s own discretion, whenever self- 
interest demands it, without consulting 
or without having any regard for the 
other contracting party. Such behavior 
can only deprive nations of the spirit 
of confidence which ought to exist be- 
tween them, it is utterly subversive 
of the natural order, and leaves nations 
and peoples severed from one another 
by deep rivers of distrust. 


You think that we in India belong in the dark ages because we offer up 
victims with violence—thousands of goats to the bloody goddess Kali at the 
Kalighat Temple, Calcutta? What does a Flander’s poppy stand for? 


T. M. F. in the Bengalese (May °40). 


Give me the money that has been spent in war and I will clothe every man, 
woman and child in the attire of which kings and queens would be proud. I 
will build a schoolhouse in every valley over the whole earth. I will crown 


every hillside with a place of worship consecrated to the gospel of peace. 
Charles Sumner quoted in the Victorian (May ’40). 





Eskimo Hollywood 


Voices and faces for posterity 


Some of the most valuable records 
in the world’s history have been made 
by comparatively obscure missionaries. 
Either with the great discoverers them- 
selves or following immediately in 
their wake, these men of God, in their 
zeal to enroll under the banner of 
Christ the King the newly found mil- 
lions of pagans, devoted their lives to 
the spiritual welfare of these people. 

Scholars to begin with, the records 
they sent back to their home centers 
not only contained the spiritual data 
interesting to Mother Church, but also 
shrewd observations on geography, me- 
teorology, zoology, botany and other 
subjects that form invaluable sources 
of information for scientists today. Par- 
ticularly in languages have the mis- 
sionaries of the Catholic Church been 
outstanding. Becoming one with the 
people they converted, the missionaries 
would live their thoughts and speak 
their language, becoming like unto 
them in every respect possible, to win 
them to God. 

Among the pioneer missionaries of 
Alaska, the Rev. Julius Jette, S.J., was 
the ethnologist par excellence of the 
Yukon Valley. He learned the difh- 
cult Tenah Indian language as no man 
either before or after him has learned 
it, and in his stencil-like handwriting 


By BERNARD A. CULLEN 
Condensed from the Calumet* 


left for the scientists who were to fol- 
low him a most comprehensive gram- 
mar, dictionary and folklore of this 
tribe. His subsequent correspondence 
with a Benedictine missionary in Mex- 
ico brought out the interesting fact 
that the Tenah Indians of Central 
Alaska speak a language identical to 
that of the Navajos of northern Mex- 
ico. 

Father Jette has had worthy suc- 
cessors in the northern fields. Father 
Bellarmine Lafortune, S.J., of isolated 
King Island, Father Martin Lonneux, 
S.J., of the Yukon delta, Father John 
Fox, S.J., of Hooper Bay, not to say 
of many other younger missionaries, 
have learned and written comprehen- 
sive treatises of the language of their 
section. 

The government schools of Alaska 
lack the personnel and facilities to 
scientifically learn the native languages. 
The consequence is that the natives 
themselves soon lose their own lan- 
guage, become poor imitations of poor- 
er examples of white civilizations and 
eventually lose all of their tribal pride 
and integrity. 

Scientifically, the preservation of all 
primitive languages is highly impor- 
tant in attempting to trace the push 
of nations and the migration of peo- 


* Marquette League, 105 E. 22nd St., New York City. February, 1940. 
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ples. With the efficient modern meth- 
ods of recording speech, great advan- 
tages prevail over the laborious written 
records of the past. 

Father Bernard Hubbard, S.J., after 
spending many years of exploration in 
Alaska chiefly among its glaciers and 
volcanos, has gone into the study of 
ethnology during the past few years. 
Convinced that his theory, placing the 
Eskimos as the refugees of Ghengis 
Khan of the 12th century, is as tenable 
as any regarding the origin of these 
little-known people, Father Hubbard 
has inaugurated a typically practical 
way of gathering his scientific data. 
With a portable R.C.A, recording out- 
fit and a 300-watt portable genemotor, 
giving 110 A.C. voltage, the Glacier 
Priest and his companion scientist, 
Edgar Levin, assemble their outfit 
wherever they find primitive groups of 
Alaskan natives. They record native 
tribal music, accompanied by tribal 
dancing filmed during the recording, 
make records of conversation, dialogue, 
and everything possible to make a 
faithful and comprehensive study. 
Eventually these records are to be sent 
to the Jesuit missions in China, where 
linguists will have the task of decid- 
ing from just which tribes of Tartary 
and Mongolia the ancestors of the 
Eskimo originated. 

Father Hubbard has an interesting 
way of obtaining sound records of 
native Alaskan tribes that might stump 


anyone less resourceful. Where the 
natives are found to be a little bit too 
shy to perform, Father Hubbard and 
Edgar Levin bring from their boat a 
set of portable motion-picture projectors 
and a portable 1,200-watt electric plant 
and, repairing to the largest gathering 
place of the tribe, show the natives a 
Hollywood talkie, a Shirley Temple, 
who is No. 1 attraction up North, or 
a Sonja Henie skating picture that 
naturally would appeal to the snow 
and ice people. After the movie, which 
completely captivates the natives and 
takes away all their reticence, Father 
Hubbard says, “I showed you a show. 
Now, you show me one.” To use a 
modern term, this puts the natives on 
the spot. So they dig out their feath- 
ered headdresses, armlets, decorated 
mukluks and gloves, get out their wal- 
rus-skin drums and give the Glacier 
Priest their show, which is recorded 
in sound and on film. The play-back 
feature of the R.C.A. recording instru- 
ment, allowing the natives to hear 
their own voices, immediately after 
recording, invites their deep interest 
and criticism. On many occasions an 
intelligent native will tell Father Hub- 
bard, “A mistake, let’s do it over.” 

Father Hubbard began this interest- 
ing phase of his Alaskan scientific 
work with his 1939 expedition and ex- 
pects to continue on a much larger 
scale in his current 1940 trek to the 
far North. 





Books of Current Interest 
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Schwer, Wilhelm. Catholic Social Theory. St. Louis: Herder. 360 pp. $2.75. 
Traces the history of social philosophy and discusses the philo- 
sophical principles of social reconstruction. 
e 


aay Myhmage Parkinson. The Sublime Shepherdess. New York: Messner. 
pp . 
A human picture of the life and times of St. Bernadette of Lourdes 
from accounts of those who knew her. 
e 


—x Rt. Rev. Leo, S.J. St. Gemma Galgani. Milwaukee: Bruce, 212 
pp. $2. 
An extraordinary biography of the saint giving her life and appari- 
tions as found in her autobiography. 
e 


——e Gilbert K. The End of the Armistice. New York: Sheed. 224 
pp. $2 
Written prior to his death in 1936, these essays and articles are 
about the present war which Chesterton clearly predicted. Good state- 
ment of causes and background. 


Perkins, Mary. Your Catholic Language. New York: Sheed. 256 pp. $2. 


The Latin Low-Mass text and other prayers are given with inter- 
lineal translation and enough grammar to enable one through self- 
education to learn some Latin. 

e 


Eleanore, Sister Mary, C.S.C. Mary. Milwaukee: Bruce. 192 pp. $2. 
A comprehensive anthology of articles on the blessed Virgin fol- 
lowed by a brief account of her principal festivals. 


e 
Jordan, Elizabeth. First Port of Call. New York: Appleton. 265 pp. $2. 
A serious theme interwoven with sprightly humor and suspense. 
® 


Wade, Mason. Margaret Fuller. New York: Viking. 304 pp. $3.50. 
A splendid picture of the leader of the Transcendentalist move- 
ment, and an excellent interpretation of the New England mind. 


St. Aubyn, Gwen. Towards a Pattern. New York: Longmans. 77 pp. $1.25. 
Letters reflecting a soul’s search for a meaning in life and the 
discovery of a pattern in the Catholic faith. 
e 


Yeo, Margaret. These Three Hearts. Milwaukee: Bruce. 340 pp. $2.50. 
An intensely interesting account of how St. Margaret Mary Alaco- 
que and the blessed Claude de la Colombiere spread devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. 





